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DEDICATION. 


/ hi.s first serious attempt at preparinij 
this Flistorp, lohich purports to as ex- 
haustive as the scattered materials available 
have rendered it possible, is respectfully de- 
dicated, to the IJon'ble Mr. James McOrone 
Duoie, Ofty. FJeuteiiant -Governor of 

the Punjat) as a humble token of yratitude. 
for the kiwi interest he has always evinced 
in people who cannot foryet his sympathy 
for the people of the Punjab in tvhich the 
Muhiyals share. 




The General Muhiyal 
Sabha 


Tlw SOth .fune tyJJ ) 




Review of ‘‘Civil and Military Gazette/' 
dated 23rd March 1911. 


THE MUHTYALS. 


/AV lifim re(u^lvp(l (t copy of "The Htstorij 
of the Mohlyoh^T the mUit(i)il Brnlwuin race 
of India, tcritten for the Miihiya/ Sabha by 
Mr. hAis.seJl ^tracey. There are many hial- 
7tses in this monograph of one of the most 
interest iny peoples in India , fcho fiynred as 
rolling t'uags in lyygone epochs beyond the 
threshold of irhich history hesitates to follow. 
It is a pity that fuller material for the national 
tdstory of a parple who have preserved 
their individnality, instincts, traditions, cus- 
toms, religions rites and observances for 4000 
years, and probably more, cannot be pro- 
da iced. Meagre, however, as the data are, 
the aiUtior has made the most of the material 
before him. The Mnhiyals would appear to 
fiave played a prominent part in Arabia 
(liiriiHj the Karbala War on the side of 
Ilassan and JIussain, the hapless grand- 
so)is, of the prophet, an obligation which was 
recognised, by the Mohammadan invaders 
and riders of India. Starting from the 
tVar of Mahabharat between the Pandoos 
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cmd Karoos circa B. C and assoriahk! 

with Ram Chandra, the hero of the Ramayair 
they iOoiUd appear to have been on (me side 
or the other during the days of Persian. 
Afghan and Moghai invasions, the Sikh 
period, and later when British interests 
began to asert themselves. Lord Minto in 
1910 paid a tnbnte to their high reputation 
for loyalty, courage, enterprise, devotion to 
duty and military spirit. Lord Roberts, 
writmg on the 4th November, i911, ni allud- 
ing to the FI i story under review, confirms 
the opinion that in both civil a,nd military 
types they hove proved themselves an intelli- 
gent , higKspirUed and loyal race. Some 
of their religious observani^es and customs, 
notably female infanticide, which it is hard 
to reconcile with the manly instincts of their 
tribe, are graphically described, by the author. 
The Muhiyals claim that from one of th-tr 
(common ancestors, Paroh Ram or Pars Pam 
the Marhatta Brahmans, and the Ruling 
Princes of Benares, Flathias. Lalgola, etc., in 
Bengal and Behar, have sprung. I'hc Sikhs 
would appear to be under a deep obligation 
to the Muhiyals, who freely sacrificed their 
lives for the gurus, at a time ivhen 
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that tnUiidnf potver, hut a suufll cloud (m 
the political horizon, wax gathering force to 
coiKpter and dominate the Punjnh. Coming 
down to later tinier, we find the Muhiyals 
helping the English at the anneration of the 
Punjido in Ihe Indian Mutiny, etc., trith 
men^ money and horses, and serving in 
Afghardstan and China; on several occasions 
ristdng and losing their lives to save theit 
of fillers. Ttic moving man in the production 
of this useful publication, ivhich rescues 
an historical people from oblivion, is Munshi 
Hakhshi Ham Das Chibbar, who, in tin* fare 
of much opposition, started mdional paper 
and the Muhiyal Sabha. The latter has been 
consistently pursuiny the policy of elevatiny 
the people a^ui bringing tliem sociallg and 
educationally (dneast of the advanciny times 
under the peaceful Pritish rule. Bakhshi 
Ham Das (Vtibbar, has, the author says, 
enjoyed the unique privilege of instrucliny 
almost every Vicerine and many Members of 
Council in the Vernacular. The monograph 
is a useful addition to Indian History, and 
famous tribes wouUl do well to add their 
traditions to the list of ethnographic litera- 
ture. 
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Ascoi. 

Arrh.s. 

/ li((ve read trifh ijrt^ai Inh^rest II/S’ 

torn of the i>r('S(oitc(l to n}e to/ 
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Preface 


(by the author) 

f HIS monograph attempts to record 
the history of the Muhiyals, a sect 
of Brahmans, who have figured in 
tJie history of India from the ni3^stic days 
of the hoary past down to the more prosaic 
presei^t. They have also figured at some 
early period in the affairs of Arabia, Cen- 
tral Asia, Afghanistan and Persia. They 
are still found in parts of Afghanistan. 
Ai)out ten thousand are said to be in the 
State of Jammu alone at the present <lay, 
numbers of them are found in several Other- 
Native States, and a considerable number 
have settled in Behar and tlte Allah- 
abad, Bennies and Gorakhpur Divisions of 
the United Provinces. They are known 
there indifferently as Babhan, Bhumyar or 
Bhunhiar ; still maintaining their old tra- 
ditions. Primarily, a military class, divided 
into seven clans, claiming their origin from 
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the Raj Rishis, who figured long before 
the Mahabharata, they have been {)romi- 
Tiently associated with the government of 
the country, whether military or civil, in 
the days of universal Hindii rule, the 
later Muhammadan and Sikh regime, in the 
Hon’ble East fndia Company’s service and 
under the British Raj. Loyal to each 
Government which ruled and f)assed away, 
their traditions were never subordinated to 
their ready adaptation, in secular matters, 
of new environments. It is claimed that 
some of them are at present exercising higl» 
State functions at the Court of Kabul, 'fhe 
titles of Mehta, Bakhshi, Raizada, Malak 
and Rai conferred by Hindu, Muhammadan 
and Sikh Rulers, are still borne by their 
descendants. The Muhiyals are a fighting 
class of Brahmans as opposed to the 
ordinary Brahman whose functions are re- 
stricted to more peaceful pursuits or the 
practice of austerities. They are found 
all over the Punjab, but concentrated 
chiefly in the districts of Rawalpindi, 
Jheluin, Sialkob, Gurdaspur,. Hoshiarpur^ 
and Jalandhar. A class distinguished for 
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its loyalty, pluck, enterprise, devotion to 
duty and military spirit. Appendix I 
shows that out of a very large number of 
them who held positions of distinction 
under the Sikli Raj and the earlier Kash- 
mir Government — without <^oing back to 
the earlier Hindu and Moghul times when 
their distinguished services were rewarded . 
by Jagirs still in the possession of their 
• lescendants — it has been possible to secure 
only sixty names. On the acquisition of 
the Punjab many of them went over to the 
Mritish Indian Army. Of 46 Muhiyals in its 
commissioned ranks, 9 possess the Order 
of British India, 1st and 2nd class, and 12 
the Order of Merit, 2nd and 3rd class, vide 
* Appendix II. The fact that nearly 50 
per cent of the comEdissioned officers were 
decorated for meritorious services by 
awards coveted by those entering the 
Army, proves that they are amenable to 
the severer discipline of military service 
and that they possess those higher quali- 
ties which make for success bn the battle- 
field. Kings in their own right, of Kabul 
and kingdoms in India during the earliest 
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Hindu rule, they filled the positions of 
Governors, Kardars, &c., during the 
Mohaminadan and Sikh periods. Underthe 
British Government they are found in 
almost every Branch of the service, a^ 
District Jud^e, Revenue Officer, Assistant 
Director-General of Post Offices in India, 
Civil Surgeon, Assistant Superintendent 
of Police, &c., vide Appendix TX. It was 
Rai Salig- Ram Bahadur Datt, late Assist- 
ant Director* General of Post Offices in 
India who was instrumental in utilising 
our money order system in the payment 
of military pensions, and the remittance 
of taxes and Government dues ; a popular 
relief whic*h now forms a part of the indian 
Postal system. Brahmans by caste, they 
have enjoyed, from time immemorial, cer- 
tain, immunity in the matter of food and 
the crossing of the Kalapani^ which would 
outcaste the ordinary, orthodox Brahman. 
Their history which this monograph 
attemx^ts to record is based mainly on the 
accounts which appear in the District 
Gazetteers (Appendix HI) and Settlement 
Reports of Government. The latter have 
been collected from ancient coins (Appendix 
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IV), their ballads and son^s (Appendix V), 
traditions and folk-lore ; amplified by the 
accounts of the living learned niembers 
and verified from collateral documentary 
evidence in possession of the ])resent 
generation. The process of compilation 
has been necessarily slow and the 
labour of editing tedious. There is suffi- 
cient evidence to support the claim tliat 
the Muhiyals liave, at various times and 
places, exercised sovereignty over wide 
areas. The subject is one of deej) interest 
and would need a volume to itself in a 
work on Indian Ethnography. The Gene- 
ral Muhiyal Sabha, nay the entire com- 
munity, is indebted to Munsiii Bakhshi 
Ram Das Chibbar, of Bhera who saw, in 
the course of education, need for reforma- 
tion in practices, whicii, however justifiable 
before the dawn of newer eras, seemed 
grotesque or (*<ruel now. His involuntary 
participation in the infanticide of his 
sister, wlieii but a child left a horror which 
adhered to the man and produced the 
Reformer. He started in the eighties amid 
much opposition the ^^Miratnl Mnhiyali ^ — 
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the modern ''Muhiyal Mittef "' — at Lahore ; 
having for its purpose the preservation of 
his people from disintegration. This led 
to the formation in 1902 of the General 
Muhiyal Sabha. The frank discussion of 
*iefect8 and irregularities shewed the direc- 
tions in which reformation was needed 
and at the Annual Conference of the 
Sabha at Rawalpindi in 1906, under his 
Presidency, it was resolved to curtail ex- 
penditure on marriage ceremonies and 
funeral rites, to promote education by tlie 
grant of scholarships from the Primary to 
the B A. Standard, ami encourage techni- 
cal and industrial knowledge. The' com- 
munity has contributed largely towards 
education. Drinking was condemned and 
provision made for the relief of widows 
and orphins. The extraordinary j)raGtice 
of betrothal of a lad before his birth, was 
abrogated an 1 the ceremonial age for a 
boy now is 15 and a girl 10, the marriage- 
able age being respectively 20 and 15. 
This minimum limit in the marriageable 
age of a girl was adopted out of deference 
to the more prthodox who would naturally 
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oppose any drastic innovation in custom, 
but in practice very few girls are married 
before tlie age of 15. Tlie rules were codi- 
fied and now form part of their prac:tical 
life. In the early seventies struck by tlie 
absence of a consecutive arcount of tlieir 
historical people, Munshi Ram Das Chibbar 
approached Baklishi Rattan Ciiand Vaid, 
one of the elders, on the desirability of re- 
cording the fa(?ts in the possession of the 
older generatiop which was fast, dying out. 

Rattan Ohand Vaid, ae(H)rdingIy com- 
piled the Tslah Mnhiyali, LaDer, Rai 
Sahib Arjan Das Mohan, Retired Assist- 
ant Distri(5t Superintendent of Police in 
the Purxjab. and Bakhshi Diwan Chand 
Datt, suppl emeiKeil this publication with 
some further facts they collected. The 
thanks of the Sabha are due to those 
gentlemen, as also to (Miaudhri Hira 
Singh Datt. Bakhshi , Harbans Dal 
Chibbar and Har Dyal Chibbar, for help- 
ing in the promotion of this matter. The 
special thanks of the community are offered 
to Raizada Beli Ram Bali and Bakhshi 
Kashi Ram Datt. both of Rawalpindi, for 
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the care and zeal with which they trans- 
lated the vernacular documents which 
form the basis of this work. 

Kventuall 3 % in April, 1910, Munshi Ram 
Das Chibbar, zealously took the account 
up and collecting confirmatory evidence 
from all available sources succeeded, with 
indefatigable energy, at personal incon- 
veniem e and pecuniary loss, in completing 
this liist )ry. The Sab ha is in correspond- 
ence witii the clans settled in Afghanistan, 
ICashmir, and elsewhere, for any infornui- 
tion in their possession. The publication 
of this history will doubtless be an incen- 
tive to the Muhiyals to rescue their per- 
sonal records from oblivion and intimati^ 
to the Sabha any material facts whicli 
might suitably find a place in this work. 
It is ac<*()rdingly hoped that the jiext 
« 3 ditioii will be more complete. Tlie com- 
munity now possesses two journals, viz., 
the Muhiyal Milter published under the 
auspices of the Sabha ; and the MuldyaL 
Gazette which is issued as a private con- 
cern. Both these journals while studiously 
eschewing politics staunchly support 
Government. 
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The marfcial instiucfcs of the Muhiyal, 
cherished and confirmed by the noblest 
traditions, woilld countenance nothing 
subversive of discipline. The most grati- 
fying feature in the history of this interest- 
ing people is that, while patriotic in the 
stubborn opposition of each wave of in- 
vasion which passed over their country, 
they readily adapted themselves to a loyal 
observance of the new order which 
succeeded ; and the annals of the Moghuls, 
8ikhs and the British Government record 
no instance of treachery. Certainly no 
Muhiyal has sullied his name by participa- 
tion in the abhorrent incidents which 
cluster around the Indian Mutiny ! Ora 
the contrary, they helped Government 
with money and transport and shed their 
blood freely, as the certificates of a few 
prominent members, which it has been 
possible to secure out of many and re- 
produced in Appendix VI to this work, 
testify. 
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rt. is sfcrauge that the enlistment of 
Muhiyals in the Indian Army has, durinfi 
recent j'ears, been on the decline. It is 
probably due to the Military Authorities 
classing them with the ordinary Sarsut, 
Brahman of the Punjab. The vast difter- 
ence between these two sects has been 
dealt with in the history. Prom the ex- 
tract reproduced below, it would appear 
that the Kecruitinar authorities are ootfni- 
sant of this difference. 
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Extract from tfte report dated 28th February 
1907 submitted by Major Ix>ngden,Rec'ndt- 
ing Officer, Jalandhar, to his Excellency 
the Commander-in Chief in India. 

* • ^ ^ 'Jc- 

There are also fche Muhiyals, many of 
whom are now serving and have served 
many years in the Native Army. Though 
Brahmans the Muhiyals have not inter- 
married witii other Pirahinans and have 
Kept tiiemselves separate, and I think 
they <M)nsider tliemselves aloof and are 
eager to disavow any connection with 
Brail mans : they never pretencJ to priestly 
functions, they take eagerly to Military 
service and make fine soldiers. Physically 
they are fine men. Risaldar Major 
Hukam Singh, late 16 th Cavalry and 
Honorary Aide-de-camp to His Excellency 
tPie Viceroy is a good example. Many served 
in the 16 th Cavalry and to-day there are 
many serving in the Guides Cavalry. 

tie ♦ * :j: 

They are essentially a military race. 

^ 41 41 4 : * 

There is ao doubt the Muhiyals make 
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most excellent soldiers. The advisability' 
of mixing them with Brahmans in the 
same coiT!f)any are details not within the 
scope of this report. 

# * ^- *:- * *' 5 * 

{from my own personal investigation 1 
think they would repay enlistment.’’ 

Munshi Hakhshi. Ram Das CJiibbar, a 
few of whoscj credentials are given in 
Appendix VII, has enjoyed the unique 
privilege of instructing in tlie vernacular, 
ever^^ Vicerene since 1889, his latest pupils 
having been Ker Kxcellenc 5 ^ Dady Minto 
and lier talented daughters; the staff of the 
Viceroy and Hon’ble Members of Council. 
To him is due the success of high idaced 
officials down to the latest joined subaltern 
or civil servant, in running the gauntlet 
of the Danguage Committee. 

T. R RlTSvSEDL STRACEY. 
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THEIR ORIGIN 

't*he Muliiyals are a tribe of Brahmans 
divided into seven sections and trace tiieir 
orij^^in to the Brahmans called ‘^‘Sarsut/' 
TMie Brahman — the twice horn, the wearer 
of the sacred thread — ^from time iinrne- 
inorial represented the higliest ideal in the 
four divisions int(» whi<?h Mann div ided the 
secular and religious econom\’ of Tndia. 
Whether the class distitiguished by the 
great law-giver as Brahmans, occupied the 
premier position from some period obscured 
in antiquity, long anterior to this legis- 
lation, is a moot question. The }>robability 
is that Manu, in his (iay, found certain 
distinctive grades in society already exist- 
ing. Distinctions defined more or less by 
avocations, but not sufficiently binding to 
prevent overlapping, or absorption in the 
course of time, and his purpose was to 
confirm these definements by irrevocable 
law. The probabilitj^ is that when the* 
emigration of the Aryans from their com- 
mon liome in Central Asia was accomp- 
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lished, the <dass known as Brahman re- 
presented the Kingly or ruling section of 
the settlers in South-west and Central 
Asia ; and this distinction was maintained 
<iuring and after their further emigration 
to India. The Brahman as constituted at 
the time* we refer to, eschewed animal 
food, the taking of life in any form and in 
the engagetnent of any pursuits assigne«l 
to the other three casters. As spiritual 
guides, the repository of rhe sacred cult, 
the custodians of the temples, as astrologers 
and astronomers, casting the hoioscopes 
of the f)eople, as(*.ertaining the auspicious 
time for marriage or other important 
events ; officiating at the puja wliere the 
olfering consisted of milk and flowers and 
the sacrifice went no further than the 
breaking of cocoaiiuts, the iirahman, as 
priest and law-giver, led a life of austerity 
receiving the respect and homage of a 
people, peculiarly susceptible to venera- 
tion. Uis means of livelihood consisted of 
the offerings of the devotees. Whether in 
charge of a village temple or as an itine- 
rant mendicant the Brahman depended on 
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dan (charifc^O. Eroni this sect of Brah- 
man, the Muhiyal differs. The latter 
are both Sikh and non-Sikii {Mona^, 
but the peculiarity is that their Brah- 
manical traditions are iinaftecrted by 
their taking animal food, food cooked 
by Hindus other than Brahmans, or l)y 
going to any country in the world where 
their services as soldiers may be require<l. 
A large number of iVfuhiyals liave served 
in China, Abyssinia, South Africa, Eng- 
land and many other countries to whic.h 
units of the native army have been sent 
on duty. 

Captain Sirdar Bahadur Ciaiida 
Singh Datt, ttisaldar Major of the 
19th Bengal Ijancex’s, was one of the 
few Indian officers who went t(» China, 
in 1860, when the prejudice to c.rossing 
the Kalayani was at its height. Lord 
Roberts in his Forty-one years in India 
(page 408, footnote, VoL 1). alluding to 
this Officer's services says: — 

“Captain Wale, a gallant officer who 
commanded a newly raised corps of 
Sikh cavalry, lost his life on this occasion 
(Indian Mutitiy). He persuaded Campbell 
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to let him follow up the enemy, 
and was shot dead in a charge. His 
men behaved extremely well, and one 
of tiiem, by named Ganda Singh saved 
the life of the late Sir Robert Sandeman, 
who was a subaltern in the regi- 
ment. The same man, two years later, 
saved the late Sir Charles Macgregor’s 
life during the China war, and when 
J Avas Commander-in-Cliief in India I 
had the f)leasiire of appointing him to 
be my native aide-de-camj). (Tanda. Singli 
wlio has now the rank of Captain arid 
the title of Sardar Bahadur, retired last 
y<‘ar with a handsome pension and a 
small grant of land.” This gallant officer 
died without an heir and his house is now 
represented by his grand-nepliew Sirdar 
Sant Singh Datt, of the Provincial Civil 
Service whose administrative capacity and 
probity led to his selection for the Pre- 
sidentship of the Council of Regency of 
the historical Kalsia State. He further 
enjoys the distinction of a Provincial 
Darbari of the Sialkote District in which 
is situated the village of Zaffarwal 
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Dattan^ the liea<l -quarters of that clan. 

Later Captain Hukam Singh .Datt, 
Sirdar Bahadur, Aide-de-Cavip to Lord 
Curzoii during his Indian Viceroyalty, 
was one of the selections to represent the 
Indian Army at the Jubilee in London in 
1897. This immunity from expulsion 
from the pale of Brahmanism, when any 
one of the infringements adverted to 
would ostracize an ordinary member of 
the twice-born class, proves the antiquity 
of their militarism. When this separation 
from the ordinary Brahman was effected is 
a mystery. The Muhiyals are referred to 
ill the Mahabharata, as shaping the desti- 
nies of characters celebrated in ancient 
mythology. Komesh Chander Dutt in his 
‘‘Mahabharata condensed into English 
verse ” opens the first Canto in the first 
book with an allusion thus to Drona ; the 
Drona Charya, son of Maha Rishi 
Bhardwaj, referred to in this history later: — 
• Skill in arms attained these Princes from 
a Brahman warrior bold 
Drona, priest and proud preceptor, peerless 
Chief of days of old." 

Their prowess has been sung by bard 
and cherished by tradition alike. A few 
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selections from these are given in Appen- 
dix V. The rehearsal of their deeds in 
epic has stirred many a warrior round the 
camp fire, and in softer poem appealed to 
tihe love of many a maiden. The demands 
of warfare and travel on the constitution 
of these adventurous spirits, probably 
account for the introduction of meat in their 
diet, and the exigencies of military service 
forced the expediency of taking food from 
any Hindu, although of a lower caste in 
tlie Hinduistic grading. These special 
dispensations at a time when the laws of 
Manu were irrevocably binding and the 
penalty meant the most awful tabu — if not 
death — indicate that militarism was para- 
mount, and the Muhiyals, in particular, 
occupied the premier position in pre-his- 
toric politics. That superiority they conti- 
nued to enjoy under every subsequent ruler 
whether Hindu, Muhammadan or Sikh. 

The Muhiyals moreover have nothing, 
or very little in common with the orthodox 
Brahmans. The former as a class do not 
accept charity (dan) and their persuits 
from time immemorial have been either 
agriculture or the army. They specially 

. I 
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reprobate three things (Rawalpindi District 
Gazetteer of 1907 , page 78 , xnde Appendix 
III), viz., the acceptance of charity, the 
handling of scales (bania’s work) and lir- 
ing a life of idleness. In certain cases it 
is permissible for a Muhij^al, Avho cannot 
secure a girl in marriage from liis own 
tribe to take a bride from the house of an 
ordinary Brahman, and many of the pur- 
est and noblest of the latter have w<3lcomed 
such an alliance. 

It is not only in the military service of 
the British Indian Government that the 
Miihiyais have distinguished themselves. 
Their renown, as a lighting class, is an- 
cient; and considerable numbers rose to 
high military positions and are even now 
to be found in the commissioned ranks of 
the Indian Army, vide Appendix 11. 

When Raja Sachet Singh, the younger 
brother of the late Maharaja Gulab Singh 
of Jammu and Kashmir, advanced on 
Dahore, against Raja Hira Singh, a Muhi- 
yal, Diwan Bhim Sain Datt, was in 
supreme command of the Kashmir forces. 
The battle near Shahdara across the river 
Ravi, opposite Lahore, is remembered by 
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every Muhiyal wifcfi pride The invader’n 
ad vance-g^uard was attacked before the 
main army could come up and the Raja 
and his little band were killed to a man. 
The invaders were encompassed by the 
great army of Raja Hira Singh of Lahore, 
and Raja Suchet Singh seeing the cordon 
closing, leaving no escape for his men, 
ordered all to leave him and save them- 
selves while there was 3^et time. Not one 
of his little band took advantage of the 
order. They refused to abandon tlieir 
master and laid down their lives on the 
field of battle after an enormous slaughter 
of the Lahore forces. The bodies of Raja 
Suchet Singh, Diwau Bhiui Sain and of 
another brave comrade, Kesari Singh, a 
Rajput, were cremated at Badami Bagh, 
Lahore, and the ashes buried there. The 
three tombs under a mausoleum still 
mark the spot. A patch of mtiafi land 
Avhich adjoins has been assigned for the 
upkeep of the graves. 

For the distinguished services of Diwan 
Bhim sain, his son, the late Diwan Hem 
Raj, was, after the Munity, appointed 
Commander-in-Chief of the Jammu Army 
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in succession to Diwan Hari Cliand, who 
died of wounds received while in com- 
mand of the Jammu contingent before the 
walls of Delhi, 

The late*Maharaja Kanjit Sin^h,the Tjion 
of the Punjab, fully appreciated the worth 
of the Muliiyals and realizing their impor- 
tance as a military factor, conferred jagirs 
and honours on the chiefs of the clans, 
and also appointed a large number of 
them to the famous Vadda, or Bara Ghor- 
charha Risala, a very select and aristo- 
cratic body : the Life Guards of the Lion 
of the Punjab, to which none but the pick 
of the military clans was admitted. 

In 1833 in the battle of Jamrud be- 
tween the Sikhs and Pathans, Sardar Maha 
Singh Bali (Muhiyal) of Mirpur, kept the 
field after Sardar Hari Singh Nalwa, was 
killetl, without letting the news of his 
death transjnre until a reinforcement 
arrived from Lahore under the command 
of Maharaja Ran jit Singh. In para 587 
of his history of the Punjab Chiefs of 1865, 
Sir Lepel Griffin has given a full account 
of Maha Singh, vide Appendix VIII. 

To show what position the Muhiyals 
held under the Muhammadan rulers of 
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India it will suffice to touch on a few factf? 
<ionnected with, the Datts, one of the seven 
sub-divisions of the Muhiyals. Tiie old 
home of this sub-division was Paniar, a 
villag^e nearly midway between Gurdaspur 
and Dinanagar. One of the Kmperonp 
afterwards granted tlieni extensive lands 
in a part of the <*ountry now included in 
the Shakar^arh tahsil of the Gurdaspur 
District and the Raya tahsil of the Sialkot 
District. Much of this land has now passed 
out of the possession of the Datts. Za- 
tfarwal Raya tahsil and Kunjrur, 

Fattebpiir^i Viram, Bhian, Kapur De, 
Khanwali, Jatar, Isarwali, Mianwali, Paira 
Ijalukot a)id some other villages in tlie 
Gnrdaspur District are, however, still 
owned by them. 

The Datts were hehi in high esteem 
by the Muha^nmadan rulers of the country 
who did not consider them in any' way 
inferior to the Pathan, tiie Highlander of 
the North-West. 'The Datts, Mohans anil 
Balis were the only Hindus on whom the 
title of SuUaii and Khan, a high military 
dignity at that time, was ever bestowed* 
A sect of the Datt clan is called to this 
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day Datt Alawal Khan, which indicates 
their (iescent from the Datt who was 
lionoureil with the Muhammadan name 
of Alawal Khan without prejudice to liis 
Hindu caste and traditions. Similarly' 
many other Muhiyals were given the here- 
ditary titles of BakVishi and Raizada. To 
those acquainted with the conservatism of 
Muhammadan rule and the fanaticism of 
tlte times, this (concession to one class of 
rile conquered race conveys something 
more than mere verl)al dignity. It indi- 
cates a policy of conciliation with au 
element admittedly equal in the sterner 
qualities which characterized tlie Moghal, 
in whom the suavity of the (‘ourtier was 
combined with the courage and endurance 
of the soldier, with the astuteness of the 
diplomat thrown in. The (rovernment 
records of the Gurdaspur District show 
that many of the descendants of the Datts 
of the co-Moslem period have the title of 
Khan affixe<i to their names. Under the 
Sikh rule the titles of Rai, Diwan, Chau- 
dhry and Malak, suggesting the positions 
occupied by them, were borne by a large 
number of Muhiyals, 
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There were two features connecte<l with 
the Datts whicfi should he noticed. The 
lirst which added an element of enliven- 
ment from which our prosaic systems of 
revenue collections are free, was, that 
durin^^ the whole period of Muhammadan 
and Sikh rule they never, or seldom, paid 
in their revenue until coerced by a mili- 
tary expedition involving a number of 
casualties on both sides. The second is 
that before the Punjab was annexed by 
tlie British Government and even for 
some time after, female infanticide was 
not unknown among some families of the 
]\ruhiyals notably the Chibbars and Datts. 
Tlie re<jalcitrant attitude showed leluc- 
taTic.e to acknowledge the supremacy of 
tlie invader. The subject of female in- 
fanti(dde lends itself to melancholy specu- 
lation. That great authority on Indian 
Ethnography — Sir Herbert Kisley — in his 
People of India, edition of 1908, pazes 164 
el setp discussed the various theories in 
the pracitice of female infanticide ; a prac- 
ti(ie which in the case of Hindus would be 
hard to reconcile with their high sense of 
benevolence, sympathy and affection and. 
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111 the hig-her or Brahiiianical classes^ the 
abhorrence of taking life. The circuin- 
stances then vvIiicJi justified this form of 
murder must have been held to be benevo- 
lent in effect to the family itself or the 
community at large : tlie adaptation of 
means to ends. Thus the Naga of Assam 
destroyed his female infant to remove the 
incentive to wife-hunting parties. The 
chief reason, however, is probably one of 
^^xpediency — a ('.rude application of the 
Malthusian law. But then again preven- 
tion would impair birth-rate while the 
cruder form of selection and destruction 
after birth secured the male otlspring. 
Some impressed with the avidity with 
which the Indian mind, prone to supersti- 
tion, accepts a belief, incline to the idea 
that the practice of killing female infants 
if persevered in for many generations, 
might induce among the surviving women 
a hereditary tendency to bear more boys 
than girls. Setting aside the claim of 
conifieting theories, it might generally be 
conceded that the economic question in- 
ducted female infanticide among the poorer 
classes in peaceful areas removed from 
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wife-huufeing parties, while the incentive 
to wealthier classes was the etiormous 
dowries. In any case those of pure high 
caste would see justification in the remo- 
val of girls whom it would be difficult to 
marry within their restricted sect, and 
who consider it shameful to leave them 
unmarried. In the high regard for virtue 
in females, the impossibility of employing 
them on work outside their domestii' 
spheres, and the difficulty and expense of 
maintaining and guarding a large family 
of females, among a class wiio in the main 
were monogamous, we see at once the 
excuse of pride and economy for this 
abhorrent practice. In the case of the 
Muhiyals there were probably tViree 
extenuating reasons : — 

Firstly, the expense of dowries. The 
custom, which still obtains among Ruling 
Chiefs, that when a married daughter 
visited her parents, a dowry of the original 
value had to be made to her husband’s 
people on her return, deterred these filial 
visits. A married daughter, then, wavS 
virtually dead to her parents. Both eco- 
nomy and practicality, therefore suggested 
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the lemoval of the infant stranger before 
attachment ripened into love, only to be 
alienated on her marriage with its attend- 
ant costliness. 

Secondly, the difllculty of guarding a 
large number of females by a community 
which was liable to he cal led out for active 
service at any time ; and 

Thirdly, the difficulties of suitable mar- 
riages in this high class sect w'hich was 
narrowed by tribal and customary laws. 

Munshi Bakhshi Ram Das Chibbar, a 
member of a tribe which followed the 
custom of hyperganiy, says that when he 
was eight years old, l^e was awakened one 
night by a servant and summoned to his 
mother’s bedside. He was told to sit on 
the ground and take his new-born sister 
in his arms. The midwife poured over the 
infant’s head w'ater from a jar that had 
been chilled almost to freezing by being 
put out on the roof that cold December 
night. The child’s fae.e instantly turned 
black, she gasped once and died soon after, 
from his childhood he had heard that the 
milk of ‘ Ak ’ {culatropis procerd) was used 
to poison newly born girls. He accused 
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his mother of poisonitig’ his sister and 
(•ame out of tl)e room trembling. Thi^ 
incident impressed itself indelibly on his 
thoughtful mind and suggested the many 
reforms he has been instrumental in initia- 
ting in after life. 

The Muhiyals are composed of seven 
clans or sub-divisions, and tradition says 
thev are descended from the six Haj Kishis 
indicated against each of the clans, as 
opposed to Hrahm Kishis^ and a full 
account of them lias been given in the 
Mahabharata. 

Short Notes. 

Drona Charya, the mili- 
tary tutf^r of the Pand- 
av Dynasty, was an 
elder of this clan and 
the son of Bhardwaj 
from whom the Datts 
are sprung. The se- 
cond son of Bhardwaj 
was Dhanwantar, the 
ancestor of the Vaids. 
He was the discoverer 
of medicines. The 
▼edic AEsculapius. 


Clan Gotras. 

(1) Datt j 

[ Bhardwai 
(3) Vaid ) 
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:.;ian. 1 

Gotra. j 

Short Note. 

(2) Chibbar 

1 

1 

Bhargav | 

I 

Parsh Kam, or Paras 

1 Ram a well-known hero 
who was an elder of 
this clan, was descend- 
ed from Bhrigu. 

(4) Bali 

Parasher 

Ba mik, a well known 
poet and historian, 
who was an eider of 
this clan and descended 
from Parasher. 

(5) Muhan 

Kasbap 

Was a well-known Rishi. 
Kashmir takes it name 
from him. 

(6) Lau 

Bashist 

1 

Was one of the jewels 
of Maharaja l)asarath^s 
Darbar and tutor of 
Maharaja Ram Chand- 
ra, the Incarnate, the 
hero of the Ramayana. 

(7) Bhim- 
wal 

1 Kosbal 

Was a man well-known 
for his piety. The 

country was called 
after his name Koshal 
Desh, 


A Raj Rishi is one who possesses heni- 
poral power, a ruler of affairs. 

A Brahin Rislii is one wlio leads a sec- 
luded life spent in prayer, seeking’ peace 
in the contemplation of ^ OM/ Before 
the invasion of India hy Malunud of 
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Ghazni, the Punjab, extending beyond the 
confines of Pesliawar was ruled by Brah- 
man and Khshatria Rajas, and all the 
moutainous region from the Indus to the 
Sewalik was in possession of the Ghakkars. 
The Muhiyals are believed to be descend- 
ants of those Bralmian Rajas, as is appa- 
rent from the Ki-Gohar Naina of Raizada 
biini Ohand of Guliana. Moreover, the 
Mint in ancient times was, as in the present 
day, a state monopoly and only a Ruling 
Chief might utter a currency. According 
to Cunningham’s “Coins of Ancient 
India,” quoted in Appendix IT of the 
Hoshiarpur District Gazetteer of 1904, 
coins of Pursha Datta, Plate VIII, figure 
17, have been discovered in that district, 
mde Appendix IV of this history^ This 
direct evidence supports the claims to 
royalty by the Mobiyals. 

When a ruler named Balab led an inva- 
sion into Kabul, in 687 A.D. all the country 
about the Khaibur Pass was ruled by 
Brahman Rajas as recorded in the history 
of Parish ta. riius Raja Jaipal of Lahore, 
who met Mahmud of Ghazni twice in 
battle was a Muhiyal Brahman. The 
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Muhiyals were iw close friendship with 
the Ghakkars and invariably combined in 
nieetin;^ the first shock of Muhammadan 
invasion from the North. A series of in- 
vasions, however, broke their riding power 
and reduced the Muhi 5 ^al 8 . as a class, to 
the level of the rest of the conquered 
people, but could not extinguish their 
martial qualities. As associates of the 
Muhiyals, a cursory review of the Ghak- 
kars would not be out of place here. Hin- 
dus in origin, Cunningham believed them 
to be the Abhisara of the Mahabharata 
and the Puranas, and subjects of Abhisaras 
mentioned by Alexander’s historians as 
ruling the hilly country to the north and 
north-east of Taxi la, i.e,, Murree and 
Kahuta. According to Farishta they 
embraced Muhammadanism between the 
tweVith and thirteentAx century alter t\\e 
invasion of Shahab-ud-Din G\\ori. The 
Ghakkars themselves would appear to 
claim a Persian origin, but according to 
the author of the Gazetteer of the Rawal- 
pindi District of 1907 the claim is full of 
inconsistencies. In the Bal Nama a 
brief history in Persian of the Bali clan of 
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the Muhiyal tribe by Rattan Chand Bali — 
frequent allusions are made to (conflicts 
between the Ghakkax*s and the Muhiyals 
when the balance of rulin<y power alter- 
nated, or to their loyal co-operatioit in 
resisting some common foe. Tt is said 
that most of tlie Brahmans and Klishatrias 
yiebled to tlie })roselytising solicitude of 
vShahab-ud-din Ghori and took to shop- 
k<^eping and other professions and were 
eventually absorbed into the Kirar and 
otlier (tastes. h'rom about tlie twelfth 
century Muhani ina lan rule was getting 
secure in India, where the periodical in- 
vasion and withdrawal was being roplacetl 
by a poli<\v of systematic settlement and 
goveniment. Raja Jai Chand of Kanauj 
c.elebrated a Itajsn Yaga (Royal feastj in 
1191 A.D. to confer with all tlie Ruling 
Chiefs as to the best means of ousting the 
Muham madiois. The Muhiyals on this 
oc.c.asion were strongly rejuesented by Rai 
.Middar Daiv ]3att, Rai Gorakh Rai Vaid, 
Rai Narcliing Daiv Chibbar, Rai Tarlok 
Chand Bali, Rai Takhan Daiv Mohan, 
Kai Kailash Daiv Bhimwal, and Rai 
Inder Sain Lau, by each of tlie seven 
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clans who were acknowledged asMuhiyals 
treated as the equal of the Kajputa and 
and were given a ktdllat-i-fakhro with the 
title of Rao. 

The conference, however, failed in its 
purpose, as Raja Jai Chand fell out with 
Rai Pathora of Delhi whose co-operation 
was essential if combined action against 
the Muhammadans was to be effective. 

It is believad that the important com- 
munity of Bhunhar or Bhumihar (from the 
Sanskrit Bhumi-X-AnA and ar or «/-owner) 

I Behar and the Allahabad, Benares and 
Gorakhpur divisions of the United Pro- 
vinces possess a common ancestry with the 
Muhiyals of the Punjab. The words Mak'i- 
wal, Bhumihar, or Bhuniar, it will be seen, 
have the same significance. In the Gaya 
District of the Patna division of the Ben- 
gal this class is not known by any of the 
above names, but merely as “ Zemindar 
Brahmans.” 

It is noteworthy that the Bhumihars 
claim their descent from the renowned 
Paras Ram from whom the Muhiyal clan 
of Chibbars claim their descent. The im- 
portance and the social position of the 
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Bhiiinilifirs may be judged from tlie facf 
Ml at their Highnesses the Maharajas of 
Benares, Bettiah, Hathura and Tikari : 
and tlie Raja of Lalgola in Bengal 
and many other Princes and Notabilities 
belong to this clan. A list of these 
will be found in Appendix X. There 
is no doulit that tlie founders of these 
houses were Sovereign Rulers at one 
time or another, and as it is evident that 
they originally migrated into the tJnited 
Provinces and Bengal from the North- 
West ; it is equally cleat that they acqu- 
ired their territories by conquest and that 
their courage and bearing were no less 
effective in retaining their rights through 
the vicissitudes to which India was ex- 
posed before the control of the country 
by the British. Tn this respect also the 
traditions (vf their ancestry with the mili- 
tant Muhiyal clans from which they have 
sprung have been retained. 
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HJ STORY. 

As far as can gatliere*! the auces- 
tcrs of the Muhiyals originally can)e from 
the home of the Aryan family in Asia, 
taking a southern course, while their bre- 
threii emigrating to the north were the 
ancestors of the European nations of to- 
According to the late Bakhshi 
Rattan Chand Vaid, in his pamphlet ent\’ 
tied lstah-i‘Muhiyali ‘Muhiyal Reformation’ 
the term Muhiyal is a (combination of t he 
two Sanskrit words Mahi, land and Wal. 
an affix. Another view is that as the 
Muhiyals were (divided into seven sub- 
divisions or Mohins^ the affix of Wal ov 
Walla formed Mokinwal, which in the 
course of time came to be euphoneously 
rendered as Muhiyal. But doubtless the 
name is a combination of the Saiiskrit 
words Mahi land, and Wal of, ‘ be- 
longing to,’ ‘ owner of,’ or ‘ holder of,’ and 
lends weight to the other evidences of 
their claims to tei^ritorial possessions from 
ancient times. 

Three features distinguished the Raj- 
puts from other Indian tribes — the Raj- 
puts who represented the flower of Indian 
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chivalry; a chivalry which although it 
rose and flourished at a time held by some 
to be barbaric, inspires admiration even 
when gauged by loftier standards. These 
three features were to be a soldier by 
heredity^ to be under an acknowledged 
Chief who would be in touch with the 
Rulers; and to have bards in attendance, 
to keep their history alive and inspire a 
spirit of valour by a recital of the prowess 
of the tribe, stimulating the younger 
generation to aspire to the feats of their 
progenitors. 

Every clan of the Muhiyals like the 
Hindu Rulers of the present day has three 
attendants, viz., Purohit (Family Priest), 
Bhat (Poet Laureate or Bard) and Mirasi 
(the custodian of the genealogical tree). 
This custom which is peculiar to Rajputs 
is also preserved by notabilities ; a distinc- 
tion which does not obtain in the case of 
clans of lower status. It is, therefore, in- 
cumbent on the Muhiyals to preserve this 
custom by supporting these attendants 
whose functions are hereditary. Certain 
attendants of some Mobins have left no 
issue. The members of such Mobins 
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should arrange fco nominate new attend- 
ants in their place, by the transfer of 
those found to be larger than the require- 
ments of other Mohins. 

The rites and customs of the Muhiyals 
bear^a striking analogy to these Rajput 
features. Before attaining the age, gene- 
rally five, (but it varies among the diffe- 
rent clans) of wearing the sacred thread 
(Yagyopavit); a strong long thread of 
black wool, known as the IVtuhiyals’ Paira, 
loosely encircles the lad s neck, is passed 
down touching his stomach and tied round 
his lions. This thread is renewed half- 
yearly on the Naurata Ashtami. It sug- 
gests the belt and cross belt of the soldier. 
Some Muhiyal families introduce an ele- 
ment of realism into the ceremony by 
marking the child’s forehead with some 
blood removed from its right arm with a 
razor. 

It was symbolical of baptism with 
blood and to enure the child to the belief 
that his body should be prepared to receive 
wounds in conflict in latejl^ life. 

The shaving {mundv/n or jhand) cere- 
mony is the second event in a youth’s life, 
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i^e}ierally at his fifth year. A id ale laml> 
Avith a jet black head and a spotlessly 
white body is taken to a jand tree {proso- 
pic spicigera) in the shade of which all t!ie 
relations, male and female, congrej^ate. 
The c.hild in bridal array is seated on a 
»‘ane-basket ))lar*,ed upside down with a lit 
lamp under it and surrounded by earthen 
pots (thnihis). The bead of the lamb is 
rubbed with curds an 1 washed in water. 
Its ear is slightly punctured to yield 
blood with which the child^s forehead is 
marked. The head of the chihi is then 
shaved and on descending from the basket, 
seat, it jumps on the earthen thuthis break- 
ing them to pieces. The parents are 
congratulated, the women sing songs and 
the party breaks up. The lamb is eventu- 
ally feasted on, none but Muhiyals being 
permitted to share it. The women are 
hound to taste the flesh, however rigid as 
vegetarians. The object of the blood 
)nark was the same as in the tiase of the 
thread (ieremony; the breaking of the ear- 
then thuthis is ot course symbolical of the 
crushing of his enemies. The ceremony 
varies somewhat among the <lifferent 
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clans and modeiii views have shorn ninny 
of their rites of ceremonial detail. Some 
families even see no harm in substituting 
nn effigy in hiilwa of the original jaundan 
lamb. 

The selection of the /awi tree however, 
to overshadow this ceremony not very 
clear. Tradition says that when the Pan- 
davs, the warriors of ancient India. wei*e 
defeated by the Kauravs and exiled, they 
secreted their weapons in the liollow of 
'^jand tree, and ever after, it has been an 
object of worship by warrior tiibes. 
These rites very clearly sliow that from 
his earliest days a Muhiyal 3'Oiith was im- 
pressed with one object in life, and that 
was that he was born to fi^ht. The second 
point of agreement with the Hajput^ 
is that every clan of the Muhiyals has ha<l 
its representative head or chief up to the 
present day. 

As regarils the third point tlieir bards 
still inspire in song the deeds of (‘.hiyalry ; 
they s^till ^nliyen the wedding feast or 
join their dirges to funeral orations. Scott's 
iMy of the last Mif^strel finds no proto- 
tyfie jamong the Muhiyals. It i*^ the bard 
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who has kept the history of these people 
intact. Tradition is inseparable from life 
in the East. The Hebrew scriptures, be- 
fore they were reduced to writing, the 
Mahabharta, the Vedas, and the Purans 
were taught orally to the youths of the 
respec.tive religions. The tenacity with 
which both Hebrew and Indian have clung 
from ages past to their primal traditions, 
unswerving from the slightest detail, 
through centuries, is the most convincing 
evidence of truth in tradition in the case 
of a people whose secular and religious 
lives are closely interwoven. 

India is the home of cult. Its myste- 
ries are still preserved. Modern dabblers 
in psychology and spiritualism admit the 
effect of suggestion in the formation of 
(‘character, even to the acquisition of 
power that outlives time. A repetition of 
glorious deeds confirme<i by symbolic 
ceremonial instilled germs of greatness in 
the youth, while it kept alive and streng- 
thened those instincts in the minds of the 
elder who joined the assemblies. 

HABITS AND MODE OF BlVlNG. 

The Muhiyals are chiefly agriculturists, 
some enter Government service and a 
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very small minority turn to trade aini com- 
mercial pursuits. They have taken 
readily to education and many fill some 
of the higher appointments in the civil 
section of the administration such as 
Assistant Director-General of Post Offices, 
India; District and Assistant District 
Superintendent of Police ; District Judge, 
iStc., and Governors and Members of Couji- 
cil in Indian States. As regard military 
service we find them as Aides-de^Camp to 
Their Excellencies the Viceroy and Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Hesaldar and Suhedar 
Major, &c., &c. The names of some of the 
I>rominent members will be found in 
Appendices II and IX. A feature which 
stands out most prominently is their sense 
of self-respect, which like all manly classes 
they hold dearer tlian life, and its attend^ 
ant characteristic — a resentment of injus- 
tice and insult. 

The Datts. 

The Dattsare numerically greater than 
the other six clans taken together. The 
Datts derive their name from the Sanskrit 
word “ doia ” meaning generous,” analo- 
gous to the Datiii to give. 
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Some seem to see in the word Adiiya *’ 
sun-given, probably as a title. Other au- 
thorities hold that it meai»s aciopted 
son ” from the incident that a Khvsjiatria 
Raja adopted a Brahman lad on whiclithe 
Klishatris deserted. It is possible the boy- 
prince reconciled his Brahman brother- 
hood and thus formed a separate class of 
Datts, but jneserved their rites and cus- 
toms. 

From tlie Kavits of tLe clan it is evi- 
(ient that the ancestors of the Datts were 
once in Arabia. They participated in the 
Karbala War between the descendants 
and followers of Uazrat Ali and Yazid 
Sultan, tlie son of Amir Mauviya. They 
were friends of Hasan and Hussain, the 
martyred grandsons of the Prophet, the 
incidents connected with which furnish 
the material for the passion play of tlie 
Shias at every Mnharrani. When these 
princes fell, a brave warrior of the Datts 
named Rahib, resolutely but unsuccess- 
fully defended the survivors. The slaugh- 
ter of his band however compelled him 
and the small ramnant to retire to India 
through Persia ami Kandahar. 
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This incident, cherished by tl)o grate- 
ful Moslem invaders of India, centuries 
after, coupled with the manly qualities 
the Muhiyals still preserved doubtless 
ac.count for the respect and esteem in 
which they were held. The history of 
the Datt colonization in Arabia is account- 
e 1 for ditferently. The late Haizada 
Rattan Chan l Vaid, was of oj)inion that 
when Alexander the great invaded India, 
and fought againts Raja Poms near the 
present Jheliirn, the Muhiyals constituted 
the greater part of the Raja’s forces arnl 
distinguislie 1 themselves in the conflict. 
On the termination of hostilities and the 
(‘conclusion of peace, Alexander struck 
with the valour of the Muhiyals was per- 
mitted to take away a number of them 
and they eventually settled in parts of 
Arabia which owed allegiance to the 
Macedonian Others seem to hold that 
after the great war of Mahabharata, Asthu- 
tharna, the son of Drona Chary a, an 
ancestor of the Datt clan who was exiled 
.set out to Arabia with a large following 
and settled there, his descendants being 
known as Asthuthama. The Kavits would 
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seem to eiicoiuage this belief. The' idea 
is that tliese Asthutha later on marched 
back to India settling iti the Punjab after 
fighting their way through Turkey (pro- 
bably Asia Minor), Sham, Ghazni, Balkh 
and Bokhara. As Balkh and Bokhara are 
not in the direct line of India via Ghami, 
the probability is that the clan, which had 
increased ( onsiderably since its settlement 
in Arabia, divided into several parties 
working into India by different routes, so 
as to ensure the safe arrival of some sect- 
ion of the clan, in the event of successful 
opposition at some other points. The 
question of feeding a large body passing 
through tracts Nvhich, at that period, were 
uninhabitet or sparsely cultivated, also 
doubtless suggested the splitting up of the 
party. Owing to their having a specially 
deep concern with the Pathans, the Datts 
were sometimes spoken of a^^ Pathans. 
Many of the Kavits support this fact The 
existence of the Datts in Arabia is proved 
from other reliable sources, e.g.. the Jang 
^ama, pages, 175 6, by Ahmad, a publica- 
tion read tliroughout the Punjab, and the 
Settlement Ueport of Gujrat (Punjab) of 
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1868 , by Mirza Muhammad Azam Uai^, 
then Assistant Settlement OfHcer. See 
Appendices llf, TV and V. Sidli Datt, 
wdio was known as Rahib, i e., (Knower 
of God) had seven sons, named Salms Rai, 
Harjas Rai, Sher Khan, Ram Sini>ln Rai 
l^un, Dhofo and Pooro. This Sidli Datt 
and hi'^ sons, continued fi^liting, saci dicing 
all the latter in the conflict. Passing 
through Kandahar he reached tlie Punjab 
and near Nankana met a chess-i)layei na- 
med Pir Wiahun, wliose stake at the game 
was the head of the losei . d'radition snys 
that ho was an expert in tl\e game^ irjvari- 
ably winning ; and had o\\ many occas- 
sions, either (‘.arried out the condition or 
waived his right, on the losers enihracing 
Muhamadanism. Rai Sidh Datt who was 
also an expert successfully defeated Pir 
Wiahun three times, and demanded three 
heads. Wlien Pir Wiahun, Iiis son and his 
wife ottered themselves. Rai Sidh out of 
pity as well as from religious scriqdes 
pardoned them all. Taking life in cold 
blood was against his manlier instincts as 
a Muhiyal, while his belief, as a Hindu, in 
retributive justice in after life was a 
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defcerreut also. It is relaited that when the 
grateful Pit Wiahun learnt the tragic cir- 
oumstances iiiiHer which Rai Sidh left 
Arabia he uttered the avoids Wah Dati 
Sultan, Hindu ka Dharm, Mussalman ka 
imany To the present day the <listich 
*‘Datt Sultan, fui Hindu na Mnsalman'' is 
good natiiredly directed against the Datts 
Pit Wiahun further said as you sacrificed 
lives for \fuhainmadans and have now 
taken pity upon me and my family you 
have restrained me from further c.oercion 
of Hindus to Muhammadanism/' 

In the time of Babar one of the <lescend- 
ants of Rai Sidh, named Rai Midh defeat 
ed Raj Moen and taking possession of 
t))e Pathankot territory made his capital 
at Paniar. A great battle ensue<l which 
is stirringly described in one of their Kan- 
Us, Appendix V. On the utter riefeat of 
Raja Meen a <,dass of Datts was called Min 
ilatai, 

Ueceiving the news of Raja Meeifs 
distress the Emperor Babar deputed the 
Ruler of fjahore against the Datts at 
Paniar and in the battle winch ensued— a 
description of which is given in detail in 
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tlu' Kavit alluded to above — fcJie T)atts 
were almost annihilated. 

To the present day no IJatt touches 
the water in the vicinity of, nor within, 
Paniar nor* passes a ni^ht there. The 
following Datt Officers and Chiefs led this 
battle : .Sahib Rai, Naubat Rai, Narpat 
Rai, Pan Devan, Gliazi Mal-dev, Dilbagh 
Rai, Mushtak Rai, Ranjeet Rai, Hari Ram, 
Todar Mai and Dargahi Mai. On one 
occasion refusing to surrender to Babar a 
girl who sought their protection, the for- 
mer attacked them, i)ut was n^pelled on 
three distinct occasions. But the Datts 
eventually Fell victims to the treachery pf 
a servant wiio secretly summoned the 
enemy while they were at their evening 
meal unarmed. The enem> entered the 
fort, and put the meu to the sword the 
women burning themselves, vide Jhelanr 
Gazetteer of 1906^ P^^gc 121. The few 
who escaped under the cover of darkness 
tied to the neighbouring hills. Of the 
Datt dynasty only two boys who were in 
the keeping of tiieir maternal-grandfather 
were saved. Their names were Shah- 
Sarup and Dholan, The story goes that 
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after t})is tiaoedy^ Babars son Haiijayuri 
fell seriously ill and the astrologers ascrib- 
ed the illness to Divine retribution of his 
treacherous massacre of the Datts, adding 
that if any of the descendants of the miir- 
dore 1 people would pardon Babar, the in- 
fliction would be removeil. After a weary- 
ing* search, the two boys {Shah Sarup an<l 
Dhohiii) were foun 1 and produoeil before 
the King who, to gratify them promised 
.Tagir of an area whicli they (V)uld encir- 
cle on horse ba<‘k in a given time. By 
this arrangement Shaih Sarup secured 15 
villages, Kanjrur, &c., in the Ourdaspur 
District and Dholan settled at ZatTarwal 
Dattan, in the Sialkot District. It would 
be strange indeed if a people with heredi- 
tary genius did not, on occasion, jiroduce 
a lieroine. Shortly before the accession 
of Maharaja Itaujit Singh to the Punjab 
Oaddi Mai Karmon, a Dattani, the wife of 
a leading Datt, was appointed the ruler of 
Katra Ghanaiyan, a part of Amritsar, by 
Sardar Jaimal Singh, the leader of the 
Ghanaiyan Misak The dread of bad cha- 
racters, slie presided over her court dis- 
pensing even handed justice at a public 
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place which has been imniorfcalised by her 
name, and is known to this day as Mai 
Karmiln-ki-Deorhi, now a notable bazar in 
the city of Amritsar. On one occasion 
when her part of the city was attacked, 
this Joa.n of Arc, chni in armour led the 
ilefending force and successfully repelled 
the assailants. The original seals in use 
by her are in the possession of her daught- 
er’s grandson. 

The Chibbaes. 

From the genealogical tree of the 
Chibbars of Bhera, in the Shahpur District, 
Karyala (Jhelam) and Mirpur (.Jammu) 
etc. all that can be gathered from their 
Kavits is that their ancesto r Rai Narsingh 
Dev live 1 in Mathra. His descendants left 
Mathra an I moving through Bhatinda to 
Biiatner reached the Punjab having for 
their object the subjugation of the Ruler 
of that place who was dispose 1 to rebel- 
lion. In the course of time a Chibbar 
name I Maharaj established his dominion 
at Bhadarwali or Bhadrawari the mordern 
Bhurari or ancient Bhera — not the Bhera 
in the Shahpur District but, a town of 
that name which 'then existed on the 
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Jhelam near Ah mad aba 1 whence the 
prestige of Garhi of the Chibbars is traced 
in the area of Cliak Kazi hear new Bhera. 
The ruins of that old site now mark the 
ancient state of the Ohibbar clan. Most 
probably the later Bhera was tlie earlier 
Bhatner, as the latter cannot be located 
now. But as Bhatinda is referred to it is 
not unlikely that the Bhatner in question 
is the tract in Rajputana between Bikaner 
and Sirsa, The general belief however 
inclines to Bhadarwali as the ancient 
Bhatner. Tradition points to Bhadarwali 
as the old state of the Chibbars which 
they regained later by conquest. Colonel 
Todd is of opinion that a great Chief of 
this State named Gajj laid the foundation 
of the fort at Ghazni ; indicating the ex- 
tent of the influence of the Chibbars. 

One of their Kavits shows that Raja 
Dahar who fought a battle at Amraoti in 
the Berars, against Mohammad bin Kasim, 
was the grandson of Narshing Dev the 
ancestor of the Chibbars. The genealogi- 
cal tree of the Chibbars shows that Raja 
Dahar had five sons, — Mabaraj, Narain, 
Bhaon, Jangu and Chham, and they are 
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mentioned] in the Kavits as having taken 
an active part in tlie battle. From Megh 
Kaj, the son of Maha Kaj, Bhagshian and 
Lain descended. Again Bhagshian had 
five sons, — Chandra, Aja, Pitha, Kikka 
and Joah. From the accounts of Raja 
Dahar given in the history of India it is 
clear that this Raja was a Brahman 
(Chapter II, page 30 of the History of 
India by Munshi Mohammad Zaka Ullah, 
Professor). Mohammad bin Kasim zeal- 
ously searched for and eventually captured 
Raja Dahar’s relations. It is related that 
one thousand Brahmans came to Moham- 
mad bin Kasim with their heads shaved. 
On being questioned as to who they 
were and why they presented themselves 
before him, they replied respectfully : — 
“Your Majesty has killed our Raja who 
was a Brahman and seized his country. 
We are his faithful companions and rela- 
tives; many of us have sacrificed our lives 
for our Raja and we the remnant have 
shaved our heads in mourning for him. 
Now we are ready to implicitly carry out 
Your Majesty’s command.” Mohammad 
bin Kasim struck with their loyalty and 
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regard for their late Chief swore to take 
them all under his protection for the 
future. He eventually restored them 
to their respective positions and estates. 
Further on the same historian relates that 
tlie relatives of Dahar were all Rajas of 
different States. For instance Sardar Kik 
was the Coininander of a fort where Raja 
Dahar on his defeat took shelter. Moham- 
mad bin Kasim on learning that almost all 
the members and relatives of the Ohibbar 
family were noble, faithful and learned, en- 
trusted the keys and seals of his treasures 
to Sardar Kik and made him General 
Councillor with the^ title of Mushir Mu- 
barik. d’he ge lealogical tree shows that 
Kokka was the third in descent from Itaja 
Daliar and one of their Kavits '‘'Sultan 
Muali crowned Chibbar'" corroborates 
iiiis fact. It is quite probable that the 
words of this Kavit special 13^ point to the 
historical events above mentioned. As 
^[aharaj possesse I the territot^y of Bha lar- 
wali, so Narain possessed the Sialkot 
Ilaqa, and Bhaon and Chham possessed 
other territories. Jangu held high rUnk 
in the Court of the King of Delhi. In the 
course of time Gajoo one of the descend- 
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anfcs of Kaja Bhaon, owned Bhera. His 
son Tharpal founded a village named 
Thar Oliak in the then territory Bhera 
and built a fort there. The ruins of Garh- 
Thai Chalc are still to be found. The Raja 
of this fort in the time of Bahlol-Lodi 
was Gaiitma who continued to fight 
against the Mohammadans eventually los- 
ing his life and his Whole army there. He 
left an only son named Paraga afterwards 
known as Baba Paraga. This Baba 
Paraga founded a village named Karyala 
which exists in the Chakwal Tahsil of the 
Jhelum District and his descendants' still 
own villages and enjoy landlords’ 
riglits It is necessary to mention that the 
accounts of Mahmud’s expedition shew 
that Raja Jaipal was succeedeil by his son 
Ariaiid Pal. When one of his tributary 
Rajas of Bhatner refused to remit tribute, 
Sultan JMahmud marclied against him in 
person. Historians admit tliat Jaipal was 
a Brahman. As his tributary, the Raja 
of Bhatner was also a Brahman and it is 
not improbable that they ware related 
and sprang from the same stock. IVadi- 
tionally the Chibbars regard Jaipal as a 
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Muhiyal, but there is no positive proof 
for the belief. Further on it is noted in 
the accounts of the fifth invasion of Mah- 
mud of Ghazni that the ruler of the terri- 
tory was Sukhpal styled Nawab Shah by 
the Persian Historians, and he seems to 
have been the son of Jaipal’s daughter but 
later on he embraced Mohammadanism. 
The Jand or Mundan (Manq,n as some- 
times rendere 1) ceremony as performed 
by the Chibbars of Bhera and its en- 
vironments is .somewhat different to 
that in vo<^ue among the other clans. 
The Iamb employed is of a .spotlessly 
wlute body with a jet i)laok head. The 
sacrificial victim is led into the innermost 
chamber of tlie bouse, its liead washed 
witli the curds, antimony placed in its 
eyes, and clothed ; and after being reve- 
renced is sacrificed and eaten. The rem- 
nants are gathered with the same scrupu- 
lousness which attaches to the Jewish 
PasS'Over, and hurried in a hollow tlug 
int » the floor of the chamber. Each house- 
hold performs this ceremony, none but 
Chibbars being permitted to take part or 
even witness tlie proceedings, which are 
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prod acted with the greatest secrecy 
within closed doors. The partakers are to 
give no indication whatever of the pro- 
ceedings. Tiie origin of the ceremony has 
been lost. 

The Bhais family of Karyala in the 
District of Jhelnm belong to the Chibbar 
clan and were residing in the second cen- 
tury B.C. at Mathra sanctified as the birth- 
place of Krishna, the Incarnate. Kaja 
Nahar Singh the ruler of Mathra was tiie 
progenitor of his famil5^ It is clear from 
the ballads of this clan that Raja Dahar 
the ruler of Sindh who fought with 
Mohammed bin Kasim at Gujrat was the 
son of this identical Raja Nahar Singh. It is 
stated that Raja Dahar had five sons who 
through the vicissitudes of the times were 
driven to settle in this territory, establish- 
ing five minor States. Ultimately Raja 
Gotam one of their descendants took up 
his residence in a small fort built by his 
ancestor Tharpal or Tharchak a few miles 
from Karyala, the ruins of which are still 
visible. Gotam was killed in contesting 
the Moslem invasions, leaving an only son 
named Paraga of twelve years of age. 
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Tradition enshrouds the childhood of this 
youth with a halo of romance. It is 
said that after the death of his father he 
fled to the hill 3 ^ tracts on the Frontier, 
devoting himself to a life of ascr‘ticism. 
After six months austerity it began to 
snow and he was hurried underneatli and 
by (diance was rescuecj by a passer by. 

When Babar invaded India. Paraga 
either accompanied the invading army or 
by some other means came back to the 
Punjab Naturally religious he saw Baba 
Nanak (the first of the Sikh Gurus and 
the founder of that great religion) who 
adopted him as a disciple and baptised 
him to Sikhism Henceforth he was 
known as Baba Paraga. Guru Nanak en- 
joyed on Baba Paraga ttie completion of a 
secular career before renunciation. He 
accordingly entered on his possessions in 
the vicinity of the fort build by his ances- 
tors, and selecting an area for a colony 
settled there, naming it Karyala. He 
married the daughter of Tara Cl[ia.nji 
Vaid, Dewan of Fort Sarang, and had a 
son named Durga Das. At the time of 
the investiture of Guru Arjan, Baba 
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Paraga withdrawing from wordly affairs 
sought his spiritual advice. Sikhism is a 
spiritual religion ; one that eschews all 
(lepresalng ceremonial, wherever the out- 
ward and visible sign of interior grace is 
calculated to overpower or extinguish the 
latter. Guru Arjan instructed Baba Paraga 
to invoke the sacred word OM at the 
time of inspiration, uttering the word 
Swaha in respiration. Fide Sikh Parsang 
Chapter in of Snraj Parkash Granth. 
With this simple but effective induction 
Baba Paraga returned abandoning from 
henceforth all ceremonials. The Sikh 
scribe Bhagat Mall thus describes this 
event. “The Brahmans of that llaqa 
came to hiiPi (Paraga) saying he was de- 
fied by rejiiouncing ceremonial worship. 
Baba Paraga replied that when a man is 
infected by vSwdak , an adherence to bare 
ceremonial is fruitless, adding ’’ : — “ I am 
coutautly infected with Sudak while giv- 
ing instant birth and causing death by 
my breath. Hence I am free from the 
ties, of ceremonial — ” an answer which 
sijenced the orthodox Brahmans, vide Su~ 
raj Parkash. Jita and Nanda two sikhs 
with Paraga came to Guru Arjan, kissed 
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his feet and with folded Imnds besought 
some spiritual injuction. His Holiness 
advised tliem to control their senses and 
be complete enjoining them to remember 
every moment the subliinest Ad Guru 
nam Got. 

Adverting to the word Om, or Aum or 
Aom, as it is differently written, it is the 
most sacred word among the Hindus, It 
corresponds to the Jehovah of the Jews, 
the unspoken word, which was uttered 
once a year only by the High Priest 
whereupon all the worshipers bent to the 
ground in adoration The sacred word 
which, when reverently uttered, empower- 
ed miracle and prophecy. Its efficacy, 
however, lay in its correct pronounoiation, 
a secret long lost and the recovery of 
which it would appear is the ultima thule 
of certain esoteric societies of the occiden- 
tal world. The origin of the sacred word 
Om, lends itself to fascinating conjecture. 
It is a combination of ‘ A-om ’ the Alpha 
and Omega — the first and the last — used 
by the Priestly class at Babel when unity 
of language prevailed, and brought with 
them in their southern migration on the 
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dispersal of the Aryans ? Believers in the 
power of rhythmic vibration hold it to be 
an ideal expression. The efficacy of res- 
piration in meditation, prayer and spirit- 
ual exercises has been known in India 
from the time of the Rishis. Its efficacy 
is apparent to the most superficial in con- 
trolling emotion. Modern advocates of 
the new tliought; members of the Psychic 
Research Societyin England and America, 
in reviving these practices of the 
Yoga system, see perpetuation in an intel- 
ligent system of breathing, of the Divine 
implanting of humfvn life in the words of 
Genesis : — “God breathed into the nostrils 
of man, the breath of life, and he became 
a living soul”; a privilege not conceded to 
the rest of creation. The potency of re- 
gular, rhythmic breathing is enhanced, 
when the mind is intelligently concent- 
rated on the sublimest ideal, — Oni. 

When Guru Hargobind succeeded to 
the Sikh Heirarchy he sent for Baba 
Paraga to his court. The latter, although 
advanced in years and enfeebled in body 
by austerities, obeyed the call and took 
up arms to fight against the Moslems. 
When Painde Khan, Subedar of Lahore 
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dispersed the forces of , Guru Hargobind, 
Baba Paraga rallied them and with sword 
in hand engaged the enemy shewing, with 
Nanda Sikh, much chivalry and valour; 
killing many of the Moslems and dispers- 
ing the rest. Refering to this incident 
the Suraj Parkash says : — 

Painde Khan wad jodha ki phir uri- 
shai ki Khark hath wad kar do dliar 
Karen Prahar ki 

Jin aga wad Jodha mare dharn paid 
Joti mulk Prohta hit hit taki 
Nanda Sikh Paraga teghi dharo ki 
Subtan kattan lagi, tar drung padai ki 
Mare rok tyage chat pat gir pan 
Ak-onkar, Satgur, Siri Guru Teg Baha- 
durji enjoins : — Bahai Lakhya Sahib 

Lada Sarit sangat gur thadi rakhega, 

sangat de manorath guru pure karega 
sangat de seva da vela hai 
Bhai Lakhya tun guran da poot hai, 
tere oopar khushi hai, Guru sangat de 
bohari karega. 

Ak rupee mewra ko dena. 

The purpose of this edict was to ex- 
hort Bhai Lakhya in befitting terms, to 
join the service of the Guru. But as Bhai 
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IjakhVfi had, died before this call could 
reach liim, Dewaii Mati Das his son, .pre- 
sented himself before His Holiness, receiv- 
ing charge of the finances. , 

When Jahangir, then ruler of Delhi, 
declared war against Guru Hargobind, 
Baba Paraga was placed in charge of five 
liundred Sikhs to oppose the enemy. 
Sura? Parkash Chapter Bl says : — 

Budha Paraga dial kar aya kirpa 
drishti te gur warsad kara panch se saw’ar 
sang keho karo turn age ja ng. 

Baba Paraga was severely wounded in 
this battle, and died on return to his vil- 
lage. After this event Durga Das was 
appointed Dewan by Guru Hargobind, an 
office he continued to hold up to the time 
of Guru Har liai. The validity of this 
account is proved by the fact that when 
Guru Gobind Singh succeeded he uttered 
the words 

Tab Satgur gaddi braje 

Kiya manorath puran kaje 

Pucho Chibbar (Brahman) bipat hai joi 

Lia Davani mum ghar soi 

Mati Das, Lakhi Das rahe pita dig 

Un ke alas le ghar gai 
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Siri Guru dev sang taj dai 
Panch dhoGuru dig reha 
Jin’ sang ko hath bahogai 
Mati Das ik Gur Dewan 
Rehat sang sadev sujan 
Hirde sudh seva yeh kari 
Uzmat lai komat per hari 
Gy an dan simrit rehat 
Dharn ad hurand gun diet 
Drihar man karki sang Vid lyaga, 

Siri Gurdev Cliarn anu raga. 

When Guru Tej Bahadnr leaving Ru- 
per arrived at Kiratpur he was accompa- 
nied by Dewan Mati Das “ Mati Das ik 
sang dewan char panch hi ruchroke kam”. 

At this time some learned Brahmans 
from Kashmir came to Guru Tej Bahadur 
comp'.aning against Moslem oppression 
and Guru Tej Bahadur thought that the 
terms of his life was at an end. At this 
juncture Mati Das addressed his worship 
as follows ; — 

“ Sun ki Mati Das tab kaho 
Sari ap kehan rab ko.” 

” What are you thinking about ” asked 
Mati Das submissively. His Worship 
replied that he could never co-operate 
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with Aurange Zeb because of bis torture 
of the Hindus. 

The above versos show iiow staunch 
and faithful Mati Das was to his Guru. In 
the course of liis wanderings Guru Tej 
Bahadur with about five hundered adhe- 
rents reached Agra and being hungry 
made over to a herdsman a precious ring 
and shawl wherewith to procure some 
sweetmeats from the town. Mati Das 
was away at the time and on his return 
asked His Holiness why he sacrificed his 
valuable personal possessions on so small 
a requirement, when ready money was 
available. 

The confectioner took the herdsman 
to the police post which dispatched some 
spies with the herdsman in search of the 
Guru. Mati Das pointed His Holiness to the 
inquisitors saying the torture Jamduts 
are coming whom His Holiness had sent 
for. Guru Teg Bahadur warned his adhe- 
rents that all those who would remain 
with him must be subjected to great 
hardship, whereupon all fled, Mati Das 
alone remaining with His Holiness. They 
were apprehended and taken to Delhi. 
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The King sent a Qazi demanding some 
miracle in evidence of their faith or fail- 
ing this to embrace Islamism as the price 
of their lives. Guru Teg Bahadur replie l 
mildly that he was not disposed to accept 
either of the alternatives. Mati Das could 
not tolerate the lenity of the explanation 
and exhorte 1 the Guru in the following 
terms : — 

Namar dhut jah kin hakhana 
Mati Das nit Guru diwana 
Charan kol ke Guru <ligh rahe 
Sun as wak na man men sahe ' 

Siri satgur aur Mula sant - 
Tap komal Guru seva thanj, nohin 
• ' ‘ 'sahawat 

■■*'®^^ti Das us ko dhar l)haut shakt we- 
' hAi'u ' 

'-'JMarbal spreading havoc ainong the 
people, the GuVu did not renounce' the 
Dharin till their last effort. 

‘‘T cannot tolerate this hiihible sayiiig’^ 
said he, “the glory of the eight Gurus ^ies 
in you. By uttering thus you' \yill bring 
disgrace upon you. Permit me, if ybu 
cain’t, so tliAt' I ‘ may upset the MosleiU' 
rule.” This angered the Qazie ivhb going 
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back to the King communicated what liad 
occured. After their departure Mati Das 
made the Guru understand that except 
with much oppression their power would 
not be taken away. He gave much wise 
counsel which silenced tlie Guru. Aurang- 
zeb sent for Mati Das. 

Mati Das ko kin bulawan 
Do takhte men kin bandhawan 
Hukam Jaladan bathin ocliaran 
Le ara sir par tis dhara 
Ardho ardh chari sodar 
Pareo prithvi par ho do phar 
The mention of this will be found in 
Guru Balas. This means when the Sul- 
tan sent for Mati Das he ordered him to 
be placed between two boards and sawn 
in two from his head. Thus was the brave 
Mati Das martyred true to his Gurus and 
uuswering in loyalty. 

The full detail of the martyrdom of 
Mati Das is mentioned in the Suraj Par- 
kash, a resume of which is given below : — 
“ When at this time Mati Das could 
not tolerate the disgrace he sacrified his 
hea 1 at the Guru’s feet,” This instance 
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may be taken as indicating at once the 
exquisite torture of intolerance and the 
fortitude of the worshipers of the sacred 
Granth. 

At this time Guru Teg Bahadur ordered 
the four remaining Sikhs to return to 
their home and was himself slain there 
vide Panth Parkash. When Guru Gobind 
Singh succeeded Guru Teg Bahadur to 
the chair of Sikhism, the first words he 
uttered on taking his seat were : — 

If there is any one here descended 
from Mati Das let hi m stand up/’ On 
Dharm Chand an 1 Sahib Chand respond- 
ing, the civil administration was given to 
the latter and the finances entrusted to 
the former. Sahib Chand was the nephew 
of Diwan Mati Das and when Mukand Rai 
the son of Diwati Mati Das, who was at 
Karyala at the time, presented himself 
later before the Guru, he was appointed 
a civil minister. Diwan Sahib Chand always 
accompanied Guru Gobind Singhji and 
was a great help in the field. He 
not only performed the duties of a civil 
administrator but discharged the 
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functions of Commander-in-Chief. More- 
over at the time the Hawan ceremony was 
performed by Guru Gobind Singh, Sahib 
Chand, Dharm Chand and Chob Rai, the 
descendants of Mati Das, were specially 
selected to assist. In the Sikh Granths 
there is frequent mention of the heroic 
deeds of Sahib Chand. For instance, 
Suraj Parkash, Chapter 3, says : — 

Sahib Singh mahan bali jodha 
Ap marn ko jodiia ho karodha 
Tis ke sang Hazar karin hen 
Haman karn hath dharin hen. 
Paran dan sang Durga Mai Hira 
Nand*Chhibbar. 

Guru Har Rai Nikat rakhi bippar, 
Ab tin ki kul ko jo koi, 

Hazir hove hukam deon soi. 

Sahib Chand, Dharm Chand doe. 
Hath jor thande bheo soe 
Kar har Gur war upara, 

He ate kattan hove kam sara, 
Satgur Kehi karat jeon age. 

Turn hi karo kin pan tyalge. 

Note — Hira Nand was the grandson of Durga Das. 
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Dharam Chand lia kar khizana, 
Sahib Chand gharbar diwana. 
Durga Mai had 6 sons. 

This event is narrated thus in the Suraj 
Parkash 

Nij sang rakhat hok hum rehin, 
Gain sadak ghar ko jo ab kehin, 

Guru Gobind Singh frequently men- 
tions the valour and courage of Sahib 
in the highest terms, see Suraj Parkash, 
Chapter 3, Viohittar Natak. 

In a battle near the Bsas, Sahib Chand 
while engaged in the field was killed. 
When the news of his death was conveyed 
to Guru Gobind Singh who was in advance, 
he sent for his body, cremating it on 
the banks of that river where his tomb 
is still standing. Guru Gobin 1 Singh 
farther wrote a letter of conlolence to 
the son of the deceased, the original of 
which is in the possession of his descend- 
ants. 

Diwan Gur Bakhsh Singh remained 
for some time with Guru Gobind Singh 
and after the departure of His Holiness 
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resided on his estate at Amritsar. At 
the time that Ahmad Shah, the invader, 
ordered the slaughter of the Sikhs, offer- 
ing a reward of Rs. 10 to Rs. 16 per head 
and desiring the demolition of the Golden 
Temple at Amritsar as well, Diwan Gur 
Bakhsh Singh advanced to resist the 
enemy dj’ing in the attempt. See Panth 
Parkash, page 697. The Parivanas quoted 
below granted to members of the Chhib- 
bar clan of Karyala, by Guru Gobind 
Singh, and the other circumstances referr- 
ed to in this Chapter on the Ohhibbars of 
Kar}'ala show that the holy Gurus held 
this clan in great esteem, as its members 
sacrificed themselves freely in the cause 
of Sikhism. 

In the third chapter of Suraj Parkash, 
Sahib Singh, i.e., Sahib Chand has been 
eulogised in sublime terms as Sahib Singh 
the great warrior &o. Subsequently in 
a battle fought with Hatai Khan a little be- 
yond the Beas, Sahib Chand died fighting 
bravely. His tomb still marks the spot 
where he fell. When Guru Gobind Singh 
heard of Sahib Chand’s death he sent the 
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following Farman under his own signa- 
ture to the son of the Martyr, a document 
still in the possession of the Chliibbars of 
Karyala. 

c^^5 pi fpiH # 

•le Hfeff ffl 

^ tft h} iHtareit t ^ wp fnm 

fpui ga aT«aiT i iga ^ tWJSt hrh 
g^aaiT I aaw 

3’^ 5a ffw 5 751® 

f35^ § 3 5 a®» p pis^ 

§ 75*® ®aa ^a uga wf 1 1 V75ai^ 

€* I “ia ^ua aag paai^s^i) 5 1 ■ia* 
>H3 5 3a 75*® >H*iai* pgs^ a* anw^ s'* aa^ 
ai I fap 31® a* 1 75at‘ aas* i a*3j5p* aa 
a >»i§?5* a 33 fuf al fy3H3 S 3§ 
a^atfsaiiiaT Via p afMWMoo) 75ai 
®*® fpiu al3* fp*« 3aa*7y* 3*® tfaw 5 1 
PH3 3*3* ^ VI P3^«18 II 

fap H.^3 3l ag P3a* 3 a^* 

^a 31® f®al*»f* aaN* a® ii 
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Ek Onkar Sat Gur Ji. Siri Guru Ji di agya 
hai. Bhai Gur Bakhsh Singrh, Khilor Singh Guru 
rakhega. Guru Japna Janam Sudhrega, Hukam 
dekhdyan Bhai Koula tatha Sarbat bhanje diwan 
hor jo kio Sikh khalsa ke Nal awari tinhan nun 
te jo bhala admi awe so sabhnan nun nal lekar 
mere hazur awna Tun mera Khan Zada hen. tere 
upar meri buhat mehar bangi hai, tera ate jo 
tere nal awega sabhnan ka Khasmanan karan ge, 
kisi gal da bhou nahin karna, khatar nasha 
rakhe awnan, jo tere piu di khidmat si, so tain- 
gun bakhshi, ek ghora panso rupya Lai Singh, 
Hira Singh darwanan nal bhaijiya hai, Samat 
1761 12 Bhadron Satar 14i. 

Is parwana ki kuchh satren unke apne hath 
se tir ki sath likhi hui hain. 

After complimenting the One True Almighty 
His holiness Guruji enjoins : ‘‘May God 
protect Gur Bakhsh Singh Khilour Singh. The 
recitation of the Guru will ennoble life/' 

Again “ on the receipt of the injuction Bhai 
Kaula. other Diwan Cousins and Sikh Khalas 
or any other good man whom thou mayest like 
to bring with thee to my worship is welcome. 
Thou art the son of my noble disciple and thou 
hast found 'much favour in me. Thou and any 
other who may come with thee, will be enter- 
tained honourably. Don't fear but come with 
freedom and easy mind. The reward of thy 
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father^s services has been conferred on thee. 
One horse and 500 in cash are seni here\vith 
through Attar Singh and Hira Singh attend- 
ants. Samat LTIS dated BhaJar 12. lines, 14}.” 

Some linei of this valuable document are 
written in His Holiness's own hand with the 
arrow which he always carried in his girdle. 
Diwan Gur Baksh Singh stayf d some time with 
His Holiness and later on settled in the District 
of Amritsar. 

Bhais Charari Singh, Bhan Singh, Gaj 
Singh and Wazir Singh were tlie leading 
members of this famil.y at the time of the 
Sikh rule. They were granted Jagirs and 
their family still preserves in the original, 
many important certificates and ^anads. 
At onq time they were exempted from the 
payment of salt duty. A sanad in the 
possession of the family provides the 
terrible penalty of deprivation of the ear 
and nose on any one who may disturb the 
peace of this family ! They still enjoy 
jagirs and annuities and Bhai GurJit 
Singh, Rais, who is the representative of 
this fainily, holds the ofiSce of Zaildar un- 
der the British Government. 
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A Cbh'ibbalr of tiie ' name of Jograj 
and! hi^ younger brofchei^ Bakhshi' De^raj' 
were, the ripVes^tttati^ed ' nf the family 
wTiic'h ‘eiiiigr'Atet.l' f rdtri^ Bhera 'tb' Kahnu- 
wan dutihg 'bhe Muhaininddaii i'ule. ' The 
ruing of the spacious brick buildings are 
still Risible' on a hi^h' mOund. Thdugh 
sparsejy pbpuhifed'kt |)re^ent the iiiha.bi‘ 
taiits ascribe their ownership to the 
Chhibbslrs." ’ They re8pecti\/ely held a high' 
position in the Military alid Civil Adminis- 
tration of Nawab Beg, the Governor of 
the, Punjab. Bakiishi Jograj, who wai^ 
Commander of the Army, gaVe ' lighal 
proofs of ,his courage and capabity in 
many battles and was granted A ^dgir of 
22 villages. Five of these village's were 
given by hitn ^s a gift to the Ourdaivara 
of Pandori and are still in th.e possession 
of the Mahant of P<j.ndori. In this area 
they founded the village o.f Kbt Jograj, 
which now stands on the, canal side near 
Kahnuwap. Bakhshi , Jograj was ulti- 
mately killed in battle... Bakhshi Desraj 
brought his body: ta.,Kalinwau where it 
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was cremated. Bakhshi Jograj’s widow, 
who was greatly attached to her husband 
walked calmly to the funeral pyre and 
was cremated with her husband, an inci- 
dent which has given to the spot the name 
of Sattigarh. 

A Brahman named Wishwaiiath Rai 
gained honours from Ahmad Shall. This re- 
markable man as Balaji Wishwanath was 
the first Peishwa of the Mahrattas, whose 
inoursive raids in the field and subtleties 
at the Court supply more than half the 
romance of the later Mughal and earlier 
Britisli history of India. A nation which 
in the zenith of its power possessed the 
best light cavalry the woxdd has ever 
seen, and whose horsemanship and endu- 
rance were only beaten by their daring 
and slimness — men who, before the smoke 
had cleared from the smoulders of their 
last outrage in flourishing area, were en- 
acting some fresh tragedy hundreds of 
miles away, with scarcely any clue for an 
intelligent pursuit. A race which from 
an obscure beginning, extended its influ- 
ence from the Bombay Presidency on the 
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west to Bengal and tbe Carnatic on the 
east ; and from Northern India, as custo- 
dians of the blind Shah Alluni with whom 
the last vestige of the Mughal pOAver 
perished, to Tanjore in the south, wdiere 
a scion of their bouse still rules. The 
mountain rat ’’ of Aurangzeb’s contempt 
which, by the irony of fate, was destined 
to destroy the vitals of tliat deca3*ing lion. 
To the dread of tlieir incursive power the 
crumbling Mahratta Ditch in Bengal is a 
monument. Their activities were not 
confined to territorial conquests. Their 
craft under the freebooter with the forbid- 
ding name of Angria vied wdth the ope- 
rations of European buccaneers and Bar- 
baiy corsairs, captured many a European 
warship and paralysed European shipping 
virtually unmolested. Grant Duff in his 
history of the Mahrattas, page 6 , holds 
that Balaji Wishwanath though called the 
first Peishwa, \vas in fact the fifth. He 
further states that the Mahratta Brah- 
mans, although carefully suppressing all 
evidence of their origin, ascribe it to the 
m3"thical interposition of Vishnoo in His 
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.aufcar (Incarnation) of Parash Ram. Now 
P,^rfli)Sh Ram, it will b,e remembered, was 
an earlier ancestor of the Chhibbars and 
this coincidence would seeqa to confirm 
the trandition of the Muhiyals that the 
rulers of the great militant Mahratta 
nation are an offshoot of their tribe. The 
martial instincts — which even the ener- 
vating climate of the Western Ghats was, 
in the course of the intervening centuries, 
unable to extinguish — indicate an imperi- 
shable origin so characteristic of the 
Muhiyals. 

The Balis. 

According to the Kavits of this clan 
the Balis had their earliest home at 
Mathra. When Dharopat and Shiripat, 
the two princes of that territory together 
with their family, were exiled, they were 
accompanied by Rai Tarlok Nath, the an- 
cestor of the Balis, and also by one of the 
ancestors of the Bhimwals. Both of these 
Muhiyals held the rank of Commander-in- 
Chief under the princes Later on reach- 
ing the Punjab, they took possession of 
Nimaksar, the Present Katas, in the Pind 
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Dadan Khan Tahsil jot the Jheluin 
ipistrict. Haja Bal, son of Dharopat 
built thej town of Malot,.and erecting a fort 
there made it hia capital. The ruins of the 
fort are pointed out near Dalwal in the 
Find Dadan Khan Tahsil. Here Tarlok 
Nath was also given the old rank of Com- 
mander-in-Chief which he held in Mathra. 
His shrine still stands there and is a resort 
of Bali pilgrims. 

Rai Tarlok Nath had four sons by two 
wives. The names of the four sons were 
Ambar and Sambar by one wife and Isar 
and Bamna by the other. The following 
story of astrological fulfilment and the 
effect of an unconditional promise to a 
seer is worth recounting. The son of the 
Raja of Malot named Jodh was imprisoned 
for incurring the displeasure of the King 
, of Dehli. The , Rani, the inother of the lad, 
asked r I a, Brahman astrologer to predict 
the time of her son’s release promissing 
the seer whatsoever he desired ifthe pre- 
' diction .was fulfilled. It happened that 
I the' youth was released at the predicted.- 
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time and tlie astrologer asked that 
his son should be married to the daughter 
of the Commander-iii-Chief. The Rani 
agreed but the uncompromising Comman- 
der-in-Chief objecting to the proposal was 
with his family, banished. A brother of 
his who acceded to the wishes of the 
Brahman astrologer, was excommunicated 
by the Muhiyals ; an instance of their 
exclusiveness. The descendants of Isar 
and Baman are still to be found in Potho- 
har, under the name of Isar. Ambar had 
ten sons Kalas, Qotam, Harbans, Kesho, 
Rai, Beli Ram, Keshav Das, Durga Das, 
Sambar Daj and Makardhwaj. Their des- 
cendants are found in different parts of 
the country. 

During the time of Akbar, Rai Bhago, 
a member of the Bali family, was exalted 
to a high position in recognition of his 
father Rai Teja’s meritorious services and 
death in the battle fought against Sher 
Shah, who rebelled in the time of 
Hamayun. 

Brahhji Balet had two sons Atma Ram 
and Agya Ram. They held high positions 
in the reign of Ahmad Shah Durani, and 
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were greatly esteemed for their public 
charities. Mali bub Kai, Lakhpat Rai and 
Rhushwaqt Rai, the sons of Lai a Agya 
Ram Bali held high offices in the tiilie of 
Maharaja Ranjit Sirigb and were granted 
jagirs. Lala Hakam Raii t^ie son of 
khushwaqtRai also occupied a prominent 
position during the Sikh rule, and on the 
decline of the latter he retired from his 
office devoting the rest of his life to phi- 
lanthropy. His descendants still reside 
at Piud Dadan Khan. 

Honors and Titles. 

Rai Ranpat received the title of Rai 
Conda and a Jagir from Raja Gulab Singh 
in recognition of his meritorious ser- 
vices. His descendants still enjoy the 
Jagir of Kharhi in the Jammu State. 

The descendants of Dij Raj gained the 
State of Khari, situated on the banks of 
the Jhelum in the Jammu State. In 1738 
when Nadir Shah advanced upon India, a 
bridge of boats was constructed over the 
Jhelum. Later Ahmad Shah Abdali, 
also twice crossed over by this way. The 
frequent passing of the Armies through 
this city involved its ruin. Tradition 
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says it was dewai^tated. Under the decen- 
tralised, and simple commissariat system 
in vogu^ prior to British ' traidition 

probably expresses the situation tersely. 
In the Kahuta Tabsii of the Rawalpindi 
District there was a fort named Bali-Slah^ 
supposed to have^ been built l^y these 
people. Its ruins are still traceahle biit 
nothing is known, of the founder of its 
history. , : , , ( 

It has been mentioned in th^ , chapter 
on the Chbibbars that their ancestor Raja 
Dahar maintained au unequal fight against 
the Muhammadans,, at Guj|L*ajt, where at 
an ea^-lier period the> Balls seem to have 
ruled. Though np jhard of tiie Balis has as 
yet supplied us with any Kavital authority 
in support of this belief, we have 
been able to trace allusions to tVie fact in 
Ferishta’s History, .and. the , Ru^at-ir 
Alamgiri , — Ruqcih No. .19. According to 
Ferishta at the end of tfie year 1359 after 
having subjugated Nagarkot, Feroze Sha)i 
turned his attention to his old desire 
to conquer Sindh. It. was a thorn in hi^ 
side. He marched from Nagarkot anfi 
reached Thatha the ruler of which was 
then Jam Bali. This Bali ruler prepared 
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to contest the advance of Feroze Shah, 
fortified the fort and opposed the invader 
with great bravery. The advent of the 
rains and scarcity of grain forced Feroze 
Shah to retire on Gujrat, The Bali army 
pursuing was attacked and defeated. 
Feroze Siiah, however, paid dearly for vic- 
tory as his forces suffered severely. Ulti- 
mately Jam Bali surrendered to the King 
but was permitted to retain possession of 
his country probably as a tributary. The 
Balis liad probably embraced Muhammatl- 
anism, and this accounts for that clan 
liaving dropped out of the racial and 
tribal /\avitas ] the bards having probably 
omitted their part intentionally- 

Ruqaat i- Alamgiri * — A letter from the 
Emperor Auraiigzeb to his son iii Persian 
winch is trauslatCvl below supplies the 
secon I clue. “ My dear son may you 
prosper. Relieving Fatteh Jang Khan 
Bali of the charge of the Commander-in- 
Ohief of the Sorath armies and entrusting 
the same to Murad (Controller of Diwan 
Khaua) would prove like breaking a glass 
in one’s own hand. The Balis are of long 
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sfcatlcling in the Gujrat province anil are 
well aware of all the ins and outs of the 
Military Department there. To put the 
militaiy charge under any other tlian a 
Bali is quite out of reason and hence dan- 
gerous. Sorath is a i>lace where Panj- 
Hazari commanders like Husain Ali Khan 
son of Ali Verdi Khan, and Staff-shikan 
Khan had been stationed and then the 
settlement of the place proved satisfaoJ 
tory. So my dear son, if the administra- 
tors of the same stamp continue in the 
place it would be right. The father (cen- 
tre) of this province is Gujraj, if there is 
any failure in the administration (which 
God forbid) then it wou/d entail a great 
deal of trouble to remedy it. Ido not 
say do either this or that, but use policy 
to facilitate the matter.’' 

From page 26 of Rattan Chand Bali’s 
Bal Namely it would appear that one of 
the descendants of Kuls was Baba Ainbar, 
after whom a branch of the Bali family is 
called Ambral Bali. The latter were held 
in great respect and esteem not only from 
the prominent positions the}^ occupied in 
the State but from their charities Diwan 
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Saliib Rxi a mambei* of this house who 
held a prominent position at the time of 
Aurangzeb, resided in Fort Rohtas in- the 
Jhelum district. He constructed a haoli 
or tank at considerable expense which 
still exists in the Fort. While the baoli 
was under construction he accompanied 
the Emperor Auran^zeb on an expedition 
to Cabul, placing an agent in charge. Oii 
reaching the banks of the Indus at Attock 
on Ids victorious return, his agent present- 
ed himself with the accounts of his trust 
and a cup of water from the completed 
tank. The Diwan tore up the accounts 
and threw the water into the river. See- 
ing the di smay of tlic agent the Diwan 
exj)lained that as the tank was built for 
public gt)od in the name of God, no mor- 
tal couhi presume to iiold an account, and 
he could not drink the water before per- 
forming the jtith or opening ceremony. 
On his return to Rohtas the necessary 
cer<‘ monies were duly performed. As he 
was childless he married this haoli to a 
\yell belonging to the Datts. All those 
who know that in Urdu a habli is feminine 
and a ku'in (well) is masculine, will 
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appreciate the suitability of the union, 
and inarriaj^es between the Balis and 
Datts were pe'nnissble no one could cavil 
at the expediency of the old gentleman to 
consummate a marriage in his family 
undeterred by the unconsenting parties 
He spent l^ishly^ on the ceremonj' and 
festivities, and the c2ironiclei3 have speci- 
ficially recorded that he gave a gold 
mohur as cho/i to each of the parohits 
Cpriests) of the seven sects of the Muhiyals 
a scale of fee and procedure wliich his 
descendants still adhere to. 

The Vaid. 

The following is culled from the Ris- 
sala Islah-i-Muhiyali, pages 24 to 27. Tlie 
genealogical tree of the Vaids and tlie 
Datts is traced to a common ancestor 
Drona Charya, the Commander-in-Oliief 
of the armies of the Kauravs on the field 
of Mahabharata. He is the same vener- 
able master who trained the sons of Haja 
Pandu as well as tlie sons of Raja Dharit- 
rashtra in strategy. Kai Gorakh Rai lived 
in Ajmer. Leaving Ajmer he gained ac- 
cess to the Court of Rai Pathora where he 
held high rank. It is written in Tawarikh 
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Farif^hia, “Tiie descendants of Kaja Jaipal 
of Laliore received pension in Ajineu.” 
From this it is clear that this youth be- 
longed to the same dynasty. , In short, 
having gained honours at Kanauj he came 
to Delhi. Sliortly after this 8hahab-ud- 
Din Ghori advanced on Delhi and in 1193 
he killed Kai Pathora in the battle of 
Thanesar, Rai Goiakh Rai sharing the 
fate of his master. His descendants in 
the course of their wanderings reached the 
Simla Hills, and passed a long time under 
the different Hill Rajas. Shiv Datt Ram 
a descendant of the exiles prospered and 
eventually became one of the nobles at the 
Court of Jammu. In 1382 according to 
the history of Gulab Nama (History of 
Jammu) when Amir Timur after plunder- 
ing Delhi invaded Samarkand, he carried 
away thousands of Hindu prisoners— men, 
women and children. When the King 
was passing by the Jammu territory he 
was opposed by Mai dev, the Raja of Jam- 
mu who succeeded in recovering: and 
liberating these captives. In this battle 
Shiv Datt Rai distinguished himself so 
well that the Raja made him the Rai of 
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Samba, This Samba is held as the Dheri 
of the Vaids and hence the descendants 
of Shiv Datt Rai are held as Dheridars. 
His elder son was Adev who acquired a 
proficiency in medical science and gaining 
honours in the Court of the Raja of Jam- 
mu eventually settlevl there. His younger 
brother became the chief of Sambha. In 
tlie Doaba Sind Sagar the Auwana Vaids 
are held as Dheridars but in the Punjab 
the Samba Vaids are looked upon as 
senior to the Auwan. 

The Lau. 

The Lau are descended from Bashislit, 
who was held, in higli esteem in the Court 
of Raja Jasrath in Ajodhya and was the 
tutor of his son Maharaja Ram Chandra, 
the Incarnate hero of the Rainayana. 

According to Bisala i-Islah Miihiyali^ 
pages 38 and 39, when Amir Timur Gor- 
gaixi leaving Hard war by the Sewalik Hills 
was x^roceedir.g to Samarkand, Ballar 
Sain, Rai Iiidar Sain’s son, who was an 
ancestor of the Lau family received him 
hospitably, providing supplies uj) to the 
bank of the B3as, and presented to the 
Amir at a Darbar personally, or through 
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tlieir ainbassa.lors, the Hill Kajas or Raos. 
The Amir was sb pleased with his hospi- 
tality and courtesy that he granted to 
him and his descendants the wliole of the 
Bajwara. territoiy in perpetuity. When 
the Sikhs rebelled against Aurangzeb the 
Chief of Bajw^ara (the ancestor of the I^au) 
could not for some reasons assist the Im- 
perial army. Tlie Emperor displeased at 
this confiscated the whole of his jagir. 
So it is inferred that Bajwara was the 
Dehri of the Laus and the descendants of 
Sur Sain who sprang from Ballar Sain 
are the Dheridars of Bajwara. 

The Bhimwals. 

No genealogical tree, Kavit or any 
other reference has been traceable of this 
dan. The R iso la I'tah-i Muhiyali, pages 
;}5 and 38, states that the Bliimwals 
sprang from the dj' nasty of Raja Nan Ina 
whose fort bearing his name was situated 
in the Balnath Ilills. The ruins of the 
fort are still to be seen near the village of 
Baganwala in the Find Dadan Khan Tah- 
sil of the Jlielum District. In 985 A.D. 
Mahmud of Ghaziti' invaded the fort and 
expelled the ancestors of this dynasty, 
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who thereafter seem to have lost their 
position and prestige as a representative 
of the Muhiyal tribe, but it is more likely 
that the remnant scattered. The descend- 
ants of the few who remained are pro- 
prietors and lambardars in Makhiala at 
the present day. The crematorium of 
this family still exists beside tlie ruins of 
the fort. Raiza la Farmanand Bali, Naib 
Kanungo, Tahsil Find Dadan Khan, writes 
in his book Gharjakh Nama that when 
the Janjua family fought with the Bhim- 
wals and ousted them from Makhiala the 
fallen Bhimwals were cremated there. It 
is just possible that this incident refers to 
the attack of the Bhimwals by Mahmud 
of Ghazni, when a large number of Bhim- 
wals were killed but there would appear 
to be no record of the names of the slain. 

The Mohans. 

The history of this clan has been taken 
from the Jang Namct of the Mohans sup- 
plied by Mehta Har Bhagwan Lau, Rai 
Arjan Dass Mohan and Mehta Behari Lall 
Mohan and by the IslCth i-Muhiyali. The 
Mohans are descended from Kashyap 
Ri'hi from whom the modern Kashmir 
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takes its name. Tradition says that dur- 
ing the Dawapur Jug, the third epoch 
of the creation, Durbasha Gorman was 
the representative of the Mohans. The 
Hindus, it might be mentioned, divide the 
life of this earth into four Jugs (Epochs), 
dating from its creation to its annihilation. 
In course of time Bhagwau Das, a des- 
cendant of Durbasha Gorman, migrated to 
Mathra which from being sanctified as 
the birth-place of Krishna, the second 
Incarnation, attracted the Brahman ele- 
ment. Krishna is to the Mahabharta 
what Ram Chandra is to the Ramayana. 
The Muhiyals would, of course, be a 
necessity in so sacred a place. For, being 
Brahmans their right to reside there was 
undisputed, while their military instincts 
were essential to protect the sacred shrines 
and temples from pollution or destruc- 
tion by barbarians and iconoclasts. Thus 
we find the ancestors of the Chhibbars, 
Datts an ! Mohans occupying prominent 
])Ositions at Mathra in this earlier period. 
Bhagwau Das, the emigrant to Mathra 
and referred to in the earlier part of this 
chapter, had three sons named Gokal, 
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Mathra Das and Hari Kish an. The last 
took up his residence in Kashi (Benares). 
His son Abnashi Ram, desirous of puri- 
fying himself in the Ganges and Jumna 
proceeded, in the time of the Tartar rule 
of Upper India, as far as Delhi. Here he 
found favour with Amir Timur who ap- 
pointed him his Diwan, and the latter’s 
success induced the Amir to send for an- 
other Mohan named Maya Das who also 
continued to be held in great esteem at 
the Tartar Court. Maya Das had two 
distinguished sons, Hari Chand and Har- 
nand who were appointed commanders of 
the Royal army. They marclied to the 
south with a force and acquitted them- 
selves so creditably in battle that Amir 
Timur appointed them Diwans in the 
newly acquired territories. Prince Sultan 
Mohamad Khan, a descendant of Amir 
Timur, was as powerful as his distingu- 
ished progenitor. During his reign Diwan 
Hira Nand and Basant Rai Mohans, built 
tlie city of Dhankote on the banks of the 
river Sind which added to tlieir renown. 
Chuni Prohit (priest) and Rai Singur of 
Mohan appeax’ed at this time. 
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Babar, the first Moghul Emperor, 
appointed Harjas Rai his Diwan and con- 
ferred on the Mohans Muhammadan titles 
without requiring the surrender of their 
religion; and it was during Babar’s reign 
that the Mohans rose to eminence and 
were Rulers of Mamdot, in the Feroze- 
pore District 

Their possessions grew and their power 
consolidated to an extent which led 
Humayun on his succession to the throne 
to make several attempts to check their 
advancement. His efforts met with indif- 
ferent success and he eventually des- 
patched a powerful army to reduce their 
stronghold. The Mohans concentrated in 
the Fort at Mamdot but as their number 
Avas comparatively small they were over- 
powered. Almost all were killed fighting 
except an old chief, Baba 8ahib and his 
sou Sobha Ram Thakur. The latter was 
taken prisoner and sent to Delhi where 
he was at first appointed the Steward of 
the Household but subsequently rose to 
eminence by his intelligence and probity. 
At this time the Datts of Viram were in 
great trouble. They were being oppressed 
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by the Jats who had dispossessed tlieiii 
of all their lands, where upon some of the 
Datts went over to Mamdot and com- 
plained to Baba Sahib (the chief survivor 
of the older generation of Mohans), and 
procured a recommendatory letter to his 
son at Delhi. The latter proceeded to Visam 
at the head of a force, punished tlie Jats 
and restored all the lands to the Datts. 
As ai\ appreciation of his services he re- 
ceived an offer of marriage from the 
house of one of the leading Datts; an 
offer which lie accepted, but conditional 
on the marriage being performed at Mam- 
dot in the presence of the father. On 
reaching Mamdot, however, he married 
the girl, to his father in order to preserve 
the line from extinction. Two sons were 
born of this marriage from whom all the 
Mohans in the Punjab are descended. 
Baba Sahib had given orders to his des- 
cendants that in meinoiy of his captive son 
they should give something in cliarity on 
occasions of marriages, etc. This order 
is still carried out by the females in the 
house of every Mohan, the gifts invariably 
taking the form of a lota and food. 
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Again during ti\e rule of Mohamad 
Shall Ba Ishah, Mansa Kam Mohan, was 
honoured the King and enbnisbed one 
Diwan Sadliu Ram Mohan, with tlie army 
appointed for the occupation of the Pun- 
Pralad Rai a contemporary bard 
eulogises Diwan Sadhu Ram. The latter 
had a, son named Jai Ram. This jmutli 
wiio is reported bo have been remarkably 
handsome must have impressed his mas- 
ter as possessing the restraint of Josepli, 
for it is said that the King led him by the 
hand into his harem. He then in order 
to convert Jai Ram to the faith of Islam 
asked his Begum bo give her daughter to 
him in marriage. When Jai Ram men- 
tioned this proposal to his father they 
resolved to migrate to the Punjab. The 
King, however, got them back to Delhi. 
Jai Ram was taken in custody and the 
Begum’s daughter was married bo him 
and he was caused to dine with lier from 
the same plate. From the time of Jai 
Ram’s convertion he came to be known 
as Thakur Shah. At the spread of this 
news the Mohans whose Capital was at 
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on the marriage being performed at Mam- 
dot in the presence of the father. On 
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the girl, to his father in order to preserve 
the line from extinction. Two sons were 
born of this marriage from whom all the 
Mohans in the Punjab are descended. 
Baba Sahib had given orders to his des- 
cendants that in memory of his captive son 
they should give something in charity on 
occasions of marriages, etc. Tliis order 
is still carried out by the females in the 
house of every Mohan, the gifts invariably 
taking the form of a lota and food. 
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Again during the rule of Mohamad 
Sliah Bad shah, Mansa Rani Mohan, was 
lionoured by the King and entrusted one 
Diwan Sadliu Ram Molian, with tlie army 
appointed for the occupation of the Pun- 
Pralad Rai a contemporary bard 
eulogises Diwan Sadhu Ram. The latter 
had a sou named Jai Ram. This jmuth 
who is reported to have been remarkably 
handsome must have impressed his mas- 
ter as possessing the restraint of Joseph, 
for it is said that the King led him by th^ 
hand into his harem. He then in order 
to convert Jai Ram to the faith of Islam 
asked his Begum to give her daughter to 
him in marriage. When Jai Ram men- 
tioned this proposal to his father thej" 
resolved to migrate to the Punjab. The 
King, however, got them back to Delhi. 
Jai Ram was taken in custody and the 
Begum’s daughter was married to him 
and he was caused to dine with her from 
the same plate. From the time of Jai 
Ram’s convertion he came to be known 
as Thakur Shah. At the spread of this 
news the Mohans whose Capital was at 
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Mamdofc determined to rescue Jai Kain 
and challenged the King to battle. The 
latter ordered Hashmat Khan his Coin- 
mander-in-Chief to be equipped with guns 
bombs, elephants, chariots and ambulan- 
ces and march to Mamdot. When the 
Commander arrived within three miles 
of the fort of Dhankot he pitched his 
Camp there. The Khan Sahib then 
through his messengers informed the 
Molians that he was equipped with two 
hundred thousand horse, and if they 
sought their safety they should submit to 
the Imperial troops. The Mohans replied 
that they were quite prepared to enforce 
their challenge. The Commander Hash- 
mat Khan thereupon directed his Mughal 
Pathans to commence the attack on 
Mamdot which the Mohans resisting 
bravely eventually succeeded in defeating 
the Mughals, many of whom were slain 
and a large number of their officers taken 
prisoners. The disaster incensed the Em- 
peror who directed that a vast Army 
supplemented by troops from Khurasan 
and commanded by himself in person 
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should proceed to Mamdot and extirpate 
the Mohans. Gobiud and Mathra Das 
who were the head of the clan consulted 
their people and advised them to fight in 
a manner that in generations to come 
their prowess to be sung. A pitched 
battle ensued near the forfc of Dhankote 
in which a large number of Mohans fell 
fighting. The King, however, ordered 
his men that none of the victors should 
touch the bodies of the slain and permit- 
ted their women to come into the battle- 
field and identity and recover the bodies 
of their brave husbands. It is stated that 
after this disaster, Thakur Shah who was 
also called Khizar took permission from 
the King and came to Lahore. He met 
his father Sadhu Ram and as he had no 
other issue and Thakur Shah was ostra- 
cised from the pale of Hinduism, he in- 
duced his father to marry again and the 
choice fell on the daughter of one Bhaga 
Mall Datt, of Kangra. The children from 
this second wife saved the head of this 
clan from extinction. 

The other survivors of the battle of 
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Mam (lot fled and settled in different parts 
of the country. The result of this fight 
greatly disappointed Jai Ram who now 
feared the extinction of his family. An- 
other version is that after some time Jai 
Ram returned to Mamdot with Maham- 
mad Shah’s permission and induced his old 
father to remarry at Viram Dattan- Sadhu 
Ram settled at Viram and had children 
by his second marriage. The Mohan 
family was thus saved from extinction and 
as this was the result of the exertions of 
Jai Ram who was then known as ‘Khoja’ 
or ^Baba Janjuan ’ the Mohans generally 
give alms and distribute sweetmeats in his 
lionour at marriages and other festivals. 
Sadiiu Ram’s descendants remained in 
Viram for four generations but their con- 
stant friction with the Datts of that place 
resultelin an open fight in which the 
Mohins were worstel. whei*eui)on the en- 
tire clan with the exception of one family, 
migrate<]. Dnjan Rai whose wife was 
from Behra migrate I to that place and 
settled there. Gulab Rai one of Dujana 
Rai’s gran Isons migrate 1 to Find Dadaii 
Khan and laid the foun lation of Mohalla 
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Mohinan there. The Mohana now found 
in Find Dadan Khan, Sagri, Rawalpindi, 
Tehi, tahsil Tallagang, Musa Khel, Ahined- 
abad, Mirpur and Mobazpur are the des- 
cendants of Gulab Rai. The difference 
between the Mohans of Find Dadan Khan 
and those inhabiting otlier places is that 
the former are the direct descendants of 
Baba Sahib while the latter are tlie des- 
cendants of his relatives who survived the 
battle of Manidot and settled elsewliere. 
As the majority of Mohans were killed in 
the battle of Mamdot and a large number 
scattered all over the country they cons- 
titute, comparatively, the smallest clan 
of the Muhiyals. 

The place of their origin was the an- 
cient Dhankote whicli stood on the banks 
of the River Sind. During the time of 
Sultan Mahmood Ghaznavi, when Raja 
Sukhpal of Peshawar adopted the Moham- 
inadan faith, the power of the Mohans 
began to decline. Through Sukh pal’s 
intercession they were allowed to retain 
possession of Dhankote for some time but 
were ultimately dispossessed by Sultan 
Masood bin Mahmood. Dhankote was 
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then ma le over to the A wans wliose des- 
cendants still reside in Kalal)agh. The 
head of the Mohan family passed some 
time in an unsettled state under the pro- 
tection of the Qhakkars, migrating at 
last to Hindustan. After some time hav- 
ing received lionours on the occasion of 
the Kajsu Yajna of Raja Jai Chand he 
spent some time with tho Raja of Malwa 
and subsequently at Ratanpur in Doaba 
Chaj. The name Ratanpur occurs in old 
ballads but it cannot be locateil now. 
Rai Thakur had two sons viz , Harbans 
Rao and Jaswant Rao. The latter Rao 
accepted Mohammadanisin in 1306 A.D., 
during the time of Alanddin Khilji, and 
Harbans Rao died. Through Jaswant 
Rao’s influence with the King the des- 
cendants of Harbans Rao were granted 
a jagir in Mamdot. Harbans Kao had five 
sons — Sudli Rao, Bharat Rao, Phanan 
Rao, Manak Rao and Hardars Rao. Pha- 
nan Rao who was the bravest and ablest 
of all became their leader^ their Dheri is 
at Mamdot whence his descendants are 
called Dheridars. In 1685 A.D. Aucang- 
zeb sent two of his Subadars against the 
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Sikh leader Guru Gobind Sin^h and as the 
sympathies of the Mohans were with the 
Sikhs, it was considered advisable either 
to make them accept Mohammadanism 
or weaken their power. Some members 
of the clan accepted Mohammadanism 
and their descendants who are called 
Mehtas are agriculturists at Mamdot to 
the present day. Those who did not 
proselytise were dispossessed of their pro- 
perty and took refuge with the Datts in 
Viram. Here they built a fort and lived 
by plundering the surrounding country. 
During the invasion of Nadir Shah they 
fled to the mountains and never returned 
to Viram. 
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APPENDIX III. 

Extracts from Officials Gazetteers, Settlement 
Reports, &c., bearing on the Muhiyale^ 

Extract from the Gazetter of the Sialkot District, 
for 189i-95, published at page 80. 

The majority of Brahmans, Mughals, Saiads, 
Neamas and other priestly castes have little con- 
nection with the land. The Muhiyals, are not 
numerically important in Sialkot, but they are 
a distinguished tribe who make their presence 
felt wherever they are. They claim descent 
from one Drona Charaj, who was military tutor 
to some of the old Fandav dynasty, and are al- 
ways eager to disavow any connection with 
Brahmans. They never pretend to priestly func- 
tions. There are seven classes, the most import- 
ant of which in this District is the Datt. They 
are a fine-looking, intelligent race of consider- 
able capacity. They take eagerly to military 
service and make fine soldiers. 

Extract jrom the Gazetteer of the Sialkot Dis- 
trict. for 189i-95, published at page 8S. 

Most of these have been described above. 
Sirdar Ganda Singh is a distinguished officer. 
He belongs to the Datt clan of the Muhiyals 
described above. His home is in Zaffarwal Dat- 
tan in the Raiya Tahsil. He served with the 
XI Xth Bengal Lancers in the Mutiny, China, 
A K anistan and on the frontier, and has always 
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borne Himself well. Towards the close of 
his service he was selected by General Lord 
Roberts, Commander-in-chief in IndiA, to fill 
the appointment of Aide-de-Camp on His Excel- ' 
lency’s staff. On his retirement in 1894 he was 
appointed Sub-Registrar of Raiya. 

Extract from tne Gazetteer of the Jhelutn Dis- 
trict, pp. 78-79. 

Brahmans: — The greater portion of the 
Brahmans of the District follow the ordinary 
avocations of the caste. They are of several 
tribes, which are said, subject to certain restric- 
tions with regard to employment, to eat “to- 
gether and intermarry. “ One branch of the 
Brahman caste requires a special notice, that of 
the Muhiyals. These are by origin said to be 
true Brahmans, but to have adopted many 
customs peculiar to Rajputs. Whether they are 
truly Brahmans or Rajputs Brahmanized, it is 
impossible to say. They “are otherwise known 
by the names of Mehta (great) Brahman-Raj put,“ 
and Satbansi (of seven tribes), and in this 
District, at any rate, are looked upto with pe- 
culiar respect. They are divided into seven 
tribes, named respectively, Datt, Vaid, Bali, 
Chhibbar, Mohan, Bhimwal and Lau. These 
“eat together and intermarry" without scruple. 

They are said especially to reprobate three 
things, “the taking of charity, the handling of 
scales (trading) and living a life of laziness." 
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They principally employ themselves as agri- 
ctilturists, or by taking service in the army* 

Extract frjn the Gazetteer of the Jhelum District 
of 190U. PP. 120-121. 

There are two classes amongrst the Hindus 
here, the Muhiyals and the Godioks, which de- 
serve mire detailed notice, as they are both of 
them peculiar to this part of the Province, and 
one of them seems to be confined to this district* 
The Muhiyals — The Muhiyals do not number 
more than some eleven thousand souls in the 
Province, and they are rather widely distributed 
though their principal habitat is the Jhelum 
District, they live in scattered villages in all 
four Tehsils,, notably in Tehi, Kariala, Pind 
Dadan Khan. Kala, Bajwala Dattan. Sanghoi, 
&c., and not in any well defined tract. Though 
numerically unimportant, they are a stirring and 
enterprising race, and frequently rise to promi- 
nence in the service of Government, which they 
enter in large numbers. They make excellent 
soldiers but it is chiefly in Civil appointments 
that they have earned distinction. They are 
remarkable among the Hindu population in 
being hereditary agriculturists, seldom, if ever, 
practising trade or usury, and especially despis- 
ing the life of indolence led by the ordinary 
Brahman, who lives by charity, and with whom 
the Muhiyal though admitting a common origin 
strongly objects to be classed. The leading Mu- 
hiyals are now endeavouring to develop a spirit 
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of unity between their various sections. They 
have a tribal organ published at Kala for the 
last five years. The Muhiytl Gazette^ the editor 
thereof Mehta Sham Das of Kala. himself a 
Chhibbar of good family (his grand-father, 
Mehta Sukha Nanda, was a Governor and Jagir- 
dar under the Sikhs), has supplied most of the 
information that follows, with much more in the 
shape of /vai;i7s, &c., of which space does not 
permit the use. 

Of the name Muhiyal half a dozen different 
explanations have been given, the most obvious, 
and that most generally accepted, derives it 
from the seven Muhins or clans into which the 
Muhiyals are divided, these are, Datt, Chhibbars 
Bali, Mohan, Vaid, Bhimwal, and Lau, all of 
whom are represented in this District. 

The Muhiyal admit they are by origin Brah 
mans of the Sarsut section, but are unable to 
state at what time their ancestors, renouncing 
the priestly office, devoted themselves to admi- 
nistration and military services. They put it 
however as far back as the mythical times of 
the Mahabharata, and claim descent from the 
seven rishis, Valmiki, &c. They claim to have 
exercised at various times and places sovereignty 
over vide areas ; thus the Datts believe that 
their ancestors at one time established a dynasty 
in Arabia, and later at Kabul, where we know 
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that a Brahman dynasty ruled, according to 
Sir A. Cunningham, from about A.D. 830 to 
A.D. 950. The Chhibbars again claim to have 
rul ed at Bhera which is still the abode of many 
Muhiyals and is said to be known as Chhibbaran 
di Rajdhani. These instances are sufficient ; 
the traditional rhymes or Kavics for which great 
age is claimed are the main evidence produced. 

A wider claim that all the Brahman dynasties 
found by the Chinese pilgrims of the seventh 
century were Muhiyal, rests merelv on the 
assumption that all other Brahmans, in arrogat- 
ing the priestly function gave up all claim to 
the royal office and could not therefore have 
reigned. 

The Balis are referred to in Ruqa^ at AUm- 
flfiri as having long followed the pr )fession of 
arms in the Suba of Gujrat. 

The Kavits deal at length with certain great 
battles said to have been fought by the Muhi- 
yals, and these will now be briefly referred to 
though they cannot be said to throw much light 
on the history of the tribe. At the first battle 
of Paniar in the Gurdaspur District, the Datts 
are said to have defeated the local Rajput ruler 
Raja Min, and to have established themselves 
there in the time of Babar. Thev refused to 
give UP to hi m a girl under their protectin, so 
the Emperor came against them and by treach- 
ery massacred all the males, the women burning 
themselves. Two b^ys however escaped and 
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Babar repenting: owing to the illness of his son 
gave them large estates in Kanjrur (Gurdaspore 
District) and Zaffarwal (Sialkot District) where 
the Datts are now numerous. Again, %the Mohans 
are said to have been exterminated at Mamdot 
by the Emperor Muhammad Shah whom they 
had offended by demanding the return of one 
Jai Ram whom he had converted to Islam. One 
man escaping to continue the line. 

At what period the Muhiyals established 
themselves in the different places at which they 
are now found in the district, we have no means 
of saying, the tales and traditions referred to 
above do not help us much but some of their set- 
tlements are undoubtedly very ancient. 

The Muhiyals differ from Brahmans in eat- 
ing meat, also in sacrificing goats at the Mundan 
ceremony, as the Godioks also do, and in com- 
mon with them the Muhiyals ordinarily use the 
appellation of Mehta. They have as their paro- 
hits, their own special Brahmans called Punj, 
Bandu. 

Muhiyals marry other Muhiyals except that 
the Lau and Bhimwal sections are said to take 
to wife sometimes the daughters of Brahmans. 
With these two sections they do not as a rule 
intermarry, only taking daughters from them if 
not suited elsewhere and not giving girls in 
return ; there are, however, instances in which 
Lau and Bhimwal Muhiyals have taken wives 
from other sections : and these ideas are 
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discountenanced by themore inteJligrent Muhiyals 
who wish to promote unity and good feeling 
between all the sections of their tribe. At present 
it is often (iif ficult to arrange a suitable marriage 
and many girls remain unmarried. No doubt it 
was for this reason that the Muhiyals, especially 
the Chhibbars. at one time had a reputation for 
female infanticide, Muhiyals may marry in the 
mother’s got but not in their father’s. 

It is a fact worth noticing as illustrating the 
ready adaptability of the Muhiyals that in the 
days of Muhammadan rulers they sometimes 
adopted Muhammadan names, such as Izzat Khan 
and Nawab Khan, while retaining their own re- 
ligion. 

Extract from the Punjab District Gazetteer, 
Rawalpindi for the year 1907, p. 78 and 79> 


Of these, the Muhiyals require special notice. 
They are distributed in almost all the principal 
towns and villages in the district and amount to 
a good number and are looked upon with peculiar 
respect. By origin they are a branch of the 
Sarsut Brahmans, but their ancestors before the 
time of the Mahabharta renounced the priestly 
office and devoted themselves to administration 
and military service and began to cultivate land. 
Many of them are hereditary owners of land. 

They are divided into seven clans — Dattr 
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Vaid, Bali* Chhibbar, Mohan* Lau and Bhimwal. 
They descend from seven Rishis. Drona Charaj* 
the military tutor of the Pandavs, was an elder 
of the Datt clan. 

They are a fine looking, intelligent race, 
remarkable for its loyalty, pluck, enterprise, 
devotion to duty and military spirit. 

They principally employ themselves as agri- 
culturists and take eagerly to military service, 
.make fine soldiers and rise to respectable posi- 
tions in the civil Department, but they are essen- 
tially a military race. 

They specially reprobate three things : — the 
taking of charity, the handling of scales (banias' 
work) and living a life of laziness. They employ 
the titles of Bakhshi, Mehta, Raizada and Diwan. 

The following Muhiyal families of the 
Rawalpindi district hold respectable positions : 

(1). Rawalpindi — Bakshi Gur Narain Datt 
held a very respectable position both in the Mi- 
litary and the Finance in the Sikh Raj. Having 
charge of the Maharajahs seal, he was known as 
Bakhshi “Chhoti Moharwala,’' and was specially 
selected to help the British officers in demarcat- 
ing the boundries of Kashmir. He had jagirs 
in — 

Bhair Rattial. Tranbari. 

Panj Giran. Dawar. 

Bhokar. Golra. 

Jaba. &c.. &c. 

Bakhshi Beli Ram* Tahsildar, was his son, 
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and Sub-Inspector Kashi Ram, Head Clerk, Ra- 
walpindi Police Office, is his grandson, 

(2) . Gulyana : — 

(а) Sardar Hukam Singh Datt, Honorary 

Captain, A. D. C. to His Excel- 
lency the Viceroy, is at present 
Sub-Registrar and Honorary Ma- 
gistrate. S. Amir Singh, Rissaldar, 
and S. Tara Singh, Superintendent, 
Vernacular Office, Attock, are his 
sons. 

(б) Diwan Bhim Sain Datt was the 

Minister of Raja Suchet Singh. 

(c) Diwan Hem Raj Datt, Commander 

of the Forces of his highness the 
Maharaja Kanbir Singh of Kashmir. 

(d) Diwan Jawahir Mai Datt, fought 

against Diwan Mul Raj at Multan 
v/ith 2,000 men and received a 
handsome Jagir from the British 
Government. Of this family Di- 
wans Ram Rattan and WazirChand 
are Rissaldars in the 11th Bengal 
, Lancers and 2nd Bengal Cavalry, 
respectively, and Prithmi Chand 
is a Naib Tahsildar. 

(e) Bakhshi Hari Singh, Bhimwal, Gover- 

nor, Gilgit. Bakhshi Jog Dhian, 
his son, is a retired Naib Tahsildar. 

(3) . Dhera Bakhshian. — Bakhshi Jawahir 
Mai Vaid, a great Sikh Kardar. Babu Diwan 
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Ohand, present Tahsildar, Rawalpindi, is his 
eon. Bakhshi Prem Singh Vaid, Rissaldar- 
Major. Rissaldar-Major B. Tirath Ram is his son. 

(4). Sagri . — Mehta Wazir Chand Mohan, 
Extra Assistant Commissioner and Sub-Judge. 
He was noted for his public spirit and construct- 
ed an impossing pucca tank "and bungalow for 
public use at his native village. Mehta Ghani 
Sham Das Vaid. is Revenue Officer, Peshawar 
and his two younger brothers are respectively 
Tahsildar and Naib Tahsildar in the Jammu 
State. 

(51. Kitri. — Bakhshi Harnam Das Datt, is 
Suprintendent, Vernacular Office, Deputy Com- 
missioner's Office, Peshawar. 

HISTORY OF GUJRAT BY MIRZA AZAMBEIG, 

ASSISTANT SETTLEMENT OFFICER. 

Page 422. 

Yih apne tain Shibdat wald Bharadwaj pisar 
Brahma ki aulad se likhte hain Koi mauras in ka 
bad waqiah Karbala us mulak se nikal kar is tarf 
aya aur zilla Dinanagar men us ki aqamat rahi. 
Wahan se us ki aulad qabi az Saltanat Mughliah 
bamaqam Kanjrur zilla Sialkot a kar abad hui, 
aur wahan se bawaqt Sher Shah Afghan Ruhtas 

men a kar base ; phir Ruhtas se qasba Karyali 
se ba sabab tanazia biradari ki Rai Dawun mau- 
ras un ke ne ilahda zamin zar kharid kar ke juda 
gaon bana kar abad hua ki ab tak us ki aulad us 
men malik hai. 
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They declare themselves to be the descend- 
ants of Shibdat, son of Bhardwaj, son of Brah- 
ma. One of their ancestors, after the Karbala 
war migrated back to this country and settled 
at Dina-nagar District. Prior to the Mughal 
reign his descendants transferred their head- 
quarters to Kanjrur in the Sialkat District, and 
from that place during the reign of Sher-Shah 
the Afghan they came to Ruhtas thence to Kar- 
yala. Here some family dispute arose in conse- 
quence of which one of their ancestors bought 
some land aloof and colonized a separate village 
named Rai Dawan where they still reside as 
hereditary land lords. 
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APPENDIX IV. 

Evidence of the Muhiyals to claim of Kingly 
rule baced on ancient Coins, 

Hoshiarpure Gazetteer of 1904, part A., Ap- 
pendix II, Coins (4th & 5th pagre from the end). 

(Cunnigham, Coins of Ancient India.) 

Raja Gomitna. 

Plate VIII, Figpre 10. 

Purusha Datta. 

Plate VIII, Figure 17. 

Raja Janapda. 

Plate Vm, Figure 19. 

The coins of the Brahman kings of Kabul are 
found all over the Punjab in great numbers, and 
here also in the Hoshiarpur district. This dynasty 
of Brahman kings seems to have sprung from 
the Vazir of the last of the great Kushan Indo- 
Scythian kings who was overthrown by the 
Vazir and put in prison; and from this Hindu 
Vazir commences the line of the Brahman kings 
of Kabul, but all this appears to have been con- 
jecture. The type of coin is known as the bull 
and the horseman type, from the fact that on 
one side is a mounted horseman, and the other a 
recumbent bull. 

Page 185 of Sir Herbert Risley's census of 
1901. — Vol I, para 4th. 

The evidence of inscriptions shows that 
a dynasty of Baidya kings ruled over at least a 
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portion of Bengal from 1010 to 1200 A.D. 

0 9 0 0 0 

Note by author of this History of the Muhiyali. 

Baidya is synonymous with Vaidya which is 
a different rendering: of Vaid the third clan of 
the Muhiyals. Vide pagre 15 of this history. 


Extract from Census of India ^ 1901, Vol. 1, by 
H. H, Risley, I.C.S., CJ.E,, page 176. 

Babhan, Bhuinhar, &c., a large and influen- 
tial caste which counts among its members some 
of the chief landholders of Bihar. Regarding 
the origin of the Babhans a variety of traditions 
are current. One story represents them as the 
descendants of the Brahman rulers whom Parsu 
Ram set up in the place of the Kshatriyas slain 
by him, and who in course of time abandoned 
their Brahmanical duties and took to the profes- 
sion of landholding. Another tells how a certain 
king of Ayodhya, being childless, sought to 
remove his reproach by the sacrifice of a Brah- 
man, and bought for this purpose the second son 
of the Rishi Jamadagni, the father of Parsu 
Ram. By the intervention of Vishwamitra, the 
maternal uncle of the victim, the Raja was en- 
abled to get a child without bloodshed. 
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Kabitt. Ballad, 


fe:5f%q^TT ^T fe^Tl 2fl3F«q[T^ I 

(1) Sidh Jhuja ki ansh men Datt nam Sultan 
Sidh Viyog jo bir ji Arab kiyo asthan. 


Sidh Viyog Datt, warrior styled Sultan, was 
m descendant of Sidh Jhujha, who settled in 

Arabia. 




(S) 3T?:^ 3i^w 

551 sn(??T 5^ 3 n%p: STl^r I 

<2) Arab kiyo asthan Mir Sadhani hoyo 

Panj prohit bhaye Prahm Ad Guru jan ka 
dhiyo. 

From his taking up his residence in Arabia 
he was made Mir-Sidhani. Offering prayers to 
the Brahm Ad-Guru Diety he acknowledged 
Punj as his priest. 
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If) 

(\) sfJsN gft 3 r|^ 3ft «I5 5SP?IR 

fee ^ir qw 5^ ^ 3fe4 feqt gieensr I 

(3) Bhardwaj jo rishiji jin ki yih santan 
Sir dije nam Husain ke Arab kiyo asthan. 

He came of the lineajre of Bhardwaj the 
Saint, and settled in Arabia to sacrifice his head 
in the interests of Husain. 

(y) 3ft 

^CTO: ^ 3ft 3ft ftgfi;? I 

(4) Sidh Datt ke nand ji Sahas Rai Par man 
Hars Rai jo Datt ji rakhen tek jo maidan. 

The well-known Sahas Rai and Hars Rai, 
sons of Sidh Da):t, are to maintain honour in the 
field. 
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iy) tit ^ 

mi ir55^ cRf Sri I 

;(5) Rakhen tek maidan sher jo shastar dhari 
RamShabi balwan pharen barchhi jo katari. 

In the maintenence of honour in the field 
^hey are lions in arms ; with dagger in hand 
they were as strong as Rama. 

,{%) TT?i jfjT j^rsn^rfi ^ sfi 

laTii ift^i sTf I 3 r:=» I 

(6) Raipun pun-atami karen des jo dhiyan, 
Dharo Miro jo Datt hain Arab kio asthan.. 

Raipun, the pure-minded, furthers the wel- 
fare of his country. Dharo, Miro Datts took to 
eettle in Arabia. 

.('«) 3IW % ^ wf 

I g?i€t 5II55 <^ 11 ! 1 
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(7) Charhe Arab ee Datt bare jodhe balkari, 
Baje hai shqtri bhir nal faujan aswari. 
When the great warrior Datts issued from 
Arabia^ their mounted forces marched to the' 
’ music of clarions and camel- drums. 

^ ^1^1^ 51? r* 

; (8) Sab prakar jo lashkari desh which sab 

chhagayo 

Charhya Datt badshah jo lok dekh achraj 
bhayo. 

In great pomp and grandeur, the Datts rea- 
dily armed with spear and shield. 

iSi W ^ ^ ”*^’5 

?W UK % ’;ni (tFT I 

(9) Jutte Datt jo bir sar do tuk machai 

Sab shatru ko mar bich ran phire duhai. 
The Datt braves caused terror in cutting 
their enemies asunder. 
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(l») flTn ariqg^ ;t3h: *r aira 

ft 5«*r *T W I 

(10) SabKairgaye bhag jawande nazar na aweh 
Madad de Husain qadam pichhe na pawen. 

The cowards deserting, soot' were lost to sight. 
They (the Datts) helped Husain and never 
turned back. 


(\l) 55f*n ^51 55\^ 5nT^T 

at ^ ^ ai? sft *1? ^q=a srr^sot l 

(11) Laryo Datt dal khet ji tin lok shaka parhyo 
Charhyo Datt Dal gab ji Garh Kufa ja luttyo 

The Datt warriors alone fought bravely in 
the field, and plundered the fort of Kufa. 
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(IR) ^ Sift?: 3lt Tit 

T^syr f^TT fftiT VIT ^ t ^Tot 1 

(12) Baje bhir ko chot fateh maidan jo pai 
Badla liya Husain, dhan dhan kare lukai. 

When they won the field the dram was beat- 
en ; Husain was avenged and the people shouted 
“l)ravo/' “bravo." 

{W ^ afi ?r^ 5^JT 311 3«t 

^ ^T?T 1R?:3I^ ¥I?ft TSmI I 

(13) Rahib ki jo jadd nasal Husam jo ai 
EHye sat farzsind bhai qabul kamai. 

The seven sons of Rahib throwing in their lot 
With the faithful few on hapless Husain’side, 
Died as Datts fighting dreeming their death 
But friendship’s welcome sacrifice. 

(f(<> 

(W) 3r1 jftsT «ft 3 t^ |i^Ti snn «n?it 
3ITT 5T??: % S Tsnri i 
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(14) Jo Husain ke jadd hai Datt nam sub Dhi- 

yayo, 

Arab ahahr ke bich men Rahib takht ba- 
thayo. 

Offspring of Husain! Forget pot thy father^s 

friend 

Rahib, once enthroned in Arabia’s city ere 

thy father’s end. 

Wherefore the name of Datt recite 

In thy prayers to Allah, at morn and night. 

?ri <7^? 5?l: ?T55^iti 
ani ^ 51m l 

(15) Harya bandar chhory a tan pakar layi tal- 

wara 

Ai vare phir Rum Sham baja raqara. 

From Harya’s Port with uplifted sword 
They entered Rum, Sham, and the dying city 

trod. 

Their war-cries resounding to the ominous beat 
Of their camel-drums. 
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{\%) iranft 55»n anq; % fee 5«aieT 

*1^ «K;nT ^ i 

<16) Phir Ghazni liya ao ke phir Balakh Bukhara 
Gaye kanre Sindh de sahat Qandhara. 

Ghazni fell to the advancing ho^t then Bokhara 
And turning to the land of Sindh their eyes 
Kandhar soon fell to the victor's prize. 

i\'i) fee ante ar^q; «ff 955^; qfeiq ^vner 1 

(17) Phir ae charhe Attack thin mulk Punjab 

sudhara. 

They crossed the Attock, the historic 

stream, whose bosom bore 
Barbaric hosts or cultured Macedon. And 

trod once more 
Their Panjab. Whence with the Macedon 

in day of yore, 

They sought the fateful Arabian shore. 

Note — It is quite clear from these ballads 
that the forefathers of the Datt family had once 
occupied the throne of Arabia, and that the vicis. 
situdes of fortune compelled them to fight their 
way back to India. Passing through Ghazni* 
Rum, Sham, Balakh and Bokhara, they subdued 
the Sindh and the Kandhar tract and entered the 
Pa njab. 
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Kabitt. Ballads. 

i\) gin® ?n sn anq^ anq 951^ 

q»§T^ ^ ^jfq® q«n^ I 

(1) Muhyal kahave so jo apna ap muhave, 

Muhyal kahave so sumangal sadan manava* 

He to be called a Muhiyal is fit 
Who seeks another’s benefit. 

The claim to Muhyal breed, 

Implies noble acts and virtous deed. 

?(K/ 

•• i •» / 

(^) 1^55 «EfT%’ q;t fq^^^rT 

^155 t* I 


(2) Muhyal kahaven so karen kartut changreri, 
Muhyal kahaven so dan den karen daleri. 
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He \vho aspires to the Mubyil’s part, must 

' - . I , 

Praiseworthy be and have a generous heart* 
He who would a Muhyal be 
Must act courageously, 

And freely give in charity. 

(r. 

(\) piRs «K3;r I ?r it gar?? 

fflf 95155 1 

(3) Muhyal kahavan katban hai, mukh kahe- 

na ho Muhyal' 

Deve, dilave, ran bhire, tab kahye Muhyal 

It is not easy to be counted a Muhyal, 

He is fit to be called a Muhyal 
Whose ear’s attuned to the battle call. 
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Kabitt. Ballads. 


(\) IT^rTT r!»lf?T ’3h3t^5 51^1^ 

3uq;ef^r ftrT ’:h?IcT I 

(1) Mehta Paro Datt takht Kanjroor shanakhat 
Jammun Sanba Vaid badshahi hit rakhat. 

(:i) jcn^sr sit *n?irn 

^ gwi?: 3m mirf 

(2) Mamdot Rai Kalyan Dan Mohan jo bakhano 
Bajware Lau saras nam Abbhar jag jano. 
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irj 

(%) gi?|jn55r 

mfi ^ ?r^ gsT55 1 

(3) Chhibbar samoh pag Bhera Mukhyala Bhimwal, 
Bali Khari jo nar basen sabhi saras Muhyal 

It must be known that Mehta Paro Datt is 
recognised the ruler of Kanjrur; Vaid of Jam- 
mun and Samba as the adherent of the Badshahi 
Government; Rai Kalyan Dan Mohan of Mamdot, 
and the superior Lau of Bajwara named Abbhar 
are well known in the world. Similarly the 
Chhibbars should be understood as the Pag 
(honour) of the dwellers of Bhera. They are 
all superior Muhiyals as in the case of the Bhim- 
wals who live in Khari. 

Note — These Ballads clearly show that the 
seven clans of the Muhyal tribe established their 
power at different places in the Punjab in very 
early times. Abbhar had got access into the 
Delhi Durbar at the time of Muhammad Shah. 
Kalyan Rai and his son Rai Singh were treated 
with distinction by Beram Khan, who eventually 
mutinied against Akbar and went to Bikaner. 
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Chaupai. 




OJ 


<l) smm 3Ti<% JiniK' 

gfm f^oT f^a^ns;* i 

(1) Prathmen ad Ganesh manaun 

Brahma Vishan aur Shiv ko dhiyaun. 

Beginning with the name of the Deity and 
singing the praise of Brahma the Lord of crea- 
tion. Vishnun the Lord of protection, Shiv the 
Lord of Destruction. 


cr? C^UOK 'liJ 


(^) nflw ^r?T q55T gar^yi- 
nsf sitn' arfjynr .135155; 1 

(2) Mahman sat bans Muhyalan, 

Raj vansh Brahman Bhupalan. 

I sipg the praise of the seven classes of the 
Muhyale'from the ruling dynasty of Bhupal 
©rahmans. 
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y jr 

(^) 5Jt 55%^ I 

(3) Lau lakhiye kartuti bhare, 

Sakhi, sati, santokhi sare. 

Lau are the doers of deeds of much respect 
They are charitable, truthful and content. 

' i^) 

(f If 

(«) s«r % ’“I'Tt i 

STi^ ?frai I 

(4) Chhibbar chhab ke dhani ghanere; 

Janki sobha karen ehangere. 

Chhlbbars hold masterly accomplishments* 
and are admired by all who are lovers of the good. 
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?:«iT ^ 5T 3ni I 

(5) Bali bal ki ball kahaven, 

Ran men jhujen pichhan na janven. 

Baits are known as leading in the field with 
:no thought of turning back. 

4--^ i?: itj 

gfrr55 tier tfr sffiit i 

(6) Vaidan hath katari sobhe, 

Chartal nheran ran wich sobhe. 

Vaids look their best with swords in hand. 
Valiant and staunch, a lion band. 

(^) ^ ^ 

5TO % I 

(7) Date Datt dan ke pure. 

Hath ke siikhi, teg ke sure. 
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Datts give freely in charity to attain the' 

ends of peacer 

But claim th' power of th' sword till strife 

and warfare cease. 


(d) a*5i fturai® 3TT 

(8) Sabhon saras Bhimwal jo howon; 

Jaban hath karen daliddar dhowan. 

The Bhimwala to Utopian heights aspire^ 
Where idleness shall cease her sway. 

And by industry and zeal, to take 
The throne of poverty from out the way. 







(•.) 55T% 

at 3»I^ I 

(9) Mohan baithen masnad la ke. 

Saras Muhyal Nand Bhat akhe. 

Where all do work and bear 
The burden of the toil and heat. 

The Mohan exchanges the curse of drudgery 
For the comforts of the cushion'd seat. 
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Kabitt Ballads. 

c^Oj^ 

(l) ®nsf 5H35T at ^ri ^iit 

4*qi| ^ liiJT vii^ I 

(1) Lakh bakhsh Lau Saras Datt daliddar badaren 
Badyai nit Vaid dharm Chhibtar nan dhaien. 

Lau, the bestower of lakhs, Datt the remover 
of penury, Vaid commanding admiration. Chhib- 
bar the love of Dharam duty. 

(^) S'!! ®t55t 5l55t f¥R^r55 1.^ J^aTTR 

JimsT 5|TT ^isT Ji?T I 

(2) Budh bali Bali Bhimwal dan dene ujagar 
Mohan sab jag saras dan sure mat sagar. 
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Bali the strongr in brain and Bhimwal famous 
for offering charities; Mohan the admittedly su- 
perior all over the world, courageous in bestowing 
gifts and all-wise. > - - 

dU. 

it) ?i?r ggii 3c^r ?Tcr ftr^ ?Tf f «i# 

JT55 ;Tr«i 3rt 

(3) Sit Muhiyan jahan tahan milen Brahm 

tahan kirat parhen 
Kadar Mai Chuni Nath jo Bali parbin sath 

len. 

Including the prosperous Balis 
Wherever those seven dans together meet 
Tne Brahmins, with songs of praise do greet 
Sysa Kadar Mai and Chuni Nath. 
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Kabitt Balfads. 






/i- 


(1) ^ffT 55!?nsTr aai 

f^*T a55 siif sr %^\ I 

XI) Bali bahut parsidh Sidh Sultana variyo, 
Dani Datt Sahdev jin bal or na kariyo. 


( r ) ^ ffluara; ?TT3?T giaaMi 

5^: R af arsr i 

(2) Lau Bhimwal takhat dipak Mukhiyala 

Har Har Chanda Vaid parhun bamkandi 

bala. 
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? 5 rit^^ I 555 nrsft 1 

(3) Lalu Bhawana parh Chhibbran jo rakhen 

jiskitek, 

Khande Rai Sartaj hen kul Dattan Ghazi 

Beg. 

Though the language of these ballads i? ra- 
ther recondite to be susceptible of too literal a 
translation yet as stated in the history of India 
page 117, it is evident that the ancestors of the 
Datts held high military commands under Khan- 
de Rai* the well-known brother and Commander- 
in-Chief of Raja Pirthi Nath. However the 
words parsidh —eminent, Sultana-variyo — ruler 
dani — charitable, takhat-dipak— throne luminary, 
Sartaj — crowned head. Ghazi-beg — warrior ; 
convey sufficiently convincing evidence of the 
supremacy of the Muhiyals in pre-Muhammadan 
times. 

There is a tradition that during the reign of 
Babar, one of the progency of Rai Midh Dev 
Datt overpowered Raja Min and usurped the 
territory of Pathankot •establishing his capital 
at Paniart where a terrible battle ensued between 

* Now a Tehsil of the Gurdaspur District. 

+ A locality in the Gurdaspur Tehsil. 
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the Muhammadan ruler of the province and 
-the .Datts as described in the following ver^s tr 

(?) ^ ^«r qwTif sfr 

TT5TI iftJT w ?:oT & 3nt i 

.<!) Vir war ke roz Datt Paniyar jo Sadhe 
Kaja Min ko mar pher ran men jo gade. 

On Thursday, the Datts sallied forth to Pani- 
yar and slaying Kaja Min walked victors over 
the field. 


(Si) 3 ft it «?5r 

w m?: % I 

(2 > Dh arushamsher jo khet mim Rai Pan Divan 
Sab shatru ko mar ke utre birh maidan. 

Divan Rai Pan wuth sword unsheathed slaying 
his enemies, encamped in the battle-field. 
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(V ijjra src 

ir^nsi ?nJi gsr*?: ^ < g«nT g rr i 

(8) Utre bich maidan Qila Bhupat nar sadhiyo, 

Pharken dhajja nishan nam sunkar khas 

bhagiyo. 

When he conquered the fort of Bhupat Nar^ 
And his victorious flag unfurled. 

It was the signal for the enemy 
To turn its face and flee. 


> c>vj 


(«) 5^3: Sf»T?T URT?T ^?T 53nST ^?fT 

?:i«r qfr ifi toi i 


( 4 ) Kund mund tarpat phirat khet kai durjan 

sati, 

Kai Pan Diwan ji ran charhen. 

When Kai Pan Diwan in battle array 
Into the fieid did bound 
The corpses of the enemy 
Strewed the crimson ground. 


(if 
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<'^) ?:i3rr ^ ^ ^ 

«5i«n: 3fli| snsk i 

(5) Raja Min ki gati ki bat ^ai sab thour, 
Khabar bhai Badshah kochoukibhai Lahore 

No sooner was the plight of Raja Min rumour- 
ed than the king marched towards Lahore and 
encamped there, 

(^) TT3TT «Kt 

nTjft ?rT»T q?: r i 

(6) Maddad Raja Min ki Dili ke Badshah 

Ghazi Maldev ki nam par chariho Babar 

Shah. 

To assist Raja Min the king of Delhi, Babar 
Shah marched against Maldev. 

■j'v ijyi 


<'S) *3^ quKOTS 5nw WT gsrqpc 

qqjf ^ TOT n| 501^ % ^ qr I 
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(7) Charhiyo Babai? Shah nam Dattan ka sun- 

kar, 

Parkar tegh ran phi r gai Shahan ki mukh 

par. 

The king Babar Shah hearing the name of 

Datts, 

Sallied forth sword in hand. 

The latter with sword unsheathed were 

ready to oppose 

A/ote (1) — There are about 24 more verses 
in connection with this action, but have been 
omitted; partly for want of space but mainly 
because of expediency. 

Note (2) — The names of the Datts who took 
part in this action are 

Rai Pan Uiwan, Ghazi Maldev, Charh Singh, 
Hari Ram, Ganga Ram Sahai, Dargahi, Paras 
Ram, Dalpat, Sahib Rai, Naubat Rai, Daya Ram 
balwan, Dilbagh Rai, Mehr Mushtaq, Ranjit Rai, 
Viddyadhar balwan, Mansa Ram, Narain Dutt, 
and Todar Mali. 


DOH V h 

(0 JHT ^ 3T5T 

fo:, ^ ^ i 
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(1) Narsing ki ansh bhaye 
Raja Dahar Sapoot, 

Muttra ke badshah hue 
Mar diye sab door. 

, Raja Dahar was the descendant of Narsingh. 
He was the ruler of Muttra and had subdued all 
his enemies. 


KABITT 





(R) UK ^ 3tV ?:r3i«j?T 

3r;% "SIC 

(2) Mare sab doot aur adi Rajpoot 

Jan ke doware kartoot khare yodha hajn 

dankar joo. 
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(^) srw ^n6n5T 

^rm 3rr6 wi^ ^ sm ?it^: ^ I 

<3) Aiso balvan, jane Hind Khurasan, 

Nam jaiso Jaroo Khan aur dea jathe sar joo. 

tf'j, 

f.A 

(«) ?3TK jfl JTR 

5J5r^.Tt: f^ir film 

(4) Shatroo charhe hajar jo dankar mar choor 

kine 

Deven lalkar jiven gaje sinj^h bar joo. 

<H) TT3T5r qa nsn JT^Rnr ji5? 55 ^ 

#msr 3TJT 5rnT ^ 3 ?^ «r rr^s^R 

<6) Rajan pat raja Maharaj Dahar Mai laryo 
Bhawan Jago jam sapoot maren talwar joo. 
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Raja Dahar was a real Rajpoot and a man of 
many noble deeds. A great warrior known in 
the whole of India and Khurasan. He conquered 
thousands of enemies and roared like a lion. 
His sons Bhawan, Jagu and Jam were also great 
-warriors. 


DOHA 

if 

Laryo sath fultan ke 
Dahar Mai balwan. 


Jab pakar mar yodhe karen 
Ran men karen dhiyan. 
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KABITT O/ 


tf* Cf 

(?) m'ii ^ri: ^iot ^ ^r ^ 

TraijT CRtiT cT^KT 5ft I 

(1) Yodhe karen dhyan mar ban doot choor 

karen 

Aiao Kajpoot fauj rahen sab tayari ji. 

i^/zh J ( ^y, (y) 

' tC iS *C>^iSj]lzf 

(^) 3n ?n55 sn?: 

«5ft ttk 5ft 5r5r ^51 me jft I 

(2) Barche bandook jo katar nal war karen, 
Bhari nadi rakat di shatroo sub mare ji. 


, try 

(\) ^ ?r55me sTr i ?5ne me ^e 

^ Ht flmo: sna: ^ ^ T.me aft i 
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(3) Kat aise talwar jo hazar mar choo» kiye 
Doot jo bhagaye jae nadi ki kanare ji. 

’’iS- ^ ^ 1 

(«) amcrarft % wifnr ttstf 515^ rst ssf qr 
gsr^ira q;?!^ ^ ^ \ 

(4) Amravati ke kenare par Raja Dahar Mai 

laryo 

Bich Gujrat baje fateh ke nakare jl. 

Dahar Mai fought with the Sultan on tho 
bank of the river Amravati and killed many of 
his men. The rest of the Sultan's army fled 
across the river and Raja Dahar's victory wa» 
proclaimed in Gujrat. 


Kabitt 
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% ^ermsT 3in wk »i^f I 

(1) Dhar dhuri Chibber bhale 

Nit Dili karan bakhandiyan, 

Se Sultan sahans jathe 
Aur lakhon mandiyan 





irj 


iS) ^^55 5flT^ 

^^ymsr gan?^? f^crr fegrt gstt I 

(2) Jatru ar singh buthe 

Bhoom na payo til bharo 

Sultan Muali Badhsha 

Diya Chibber sir chhatro. 

I > i^j 

}/y 2<'><C4 Of^ Oi\i 

■<X\ ^3T ^WT?!! I 55re5r ^rT?ft ^ 

an nra* q?: qiirar i 

<3) Saj sabhi samrath 

Sakai kani ko poora. 
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Paon paren sab a 

Paon par karaj soora. 



(V) 3i|f^ aqf 3Tin55 mf? 

(4) Anged ang adol kar 

Mahin shingh nahin daren 

Shahr Bhera asthan man 

Jahan Chhattar Chibbar sir dharen. 

Chhibbars of Dhuri were very brave. They 
were divided into many groups and under various 
leaders were encamped at innumerable places. 
They attacked Delhi very often and the Sultan, 
to appease them appointed them rulers. 

They were well versed in the use of arms and 
were capable of noble deeds. All bowed before 
them and the confidence of those who sought 
their protection was never betrayed. Their 
morals, sense of honour and courage bear an 
analogy to their physical stature and strength. 
They ultimately settled in Bhera and proclaimed 
themselves the Rulers of the place. 
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APPENDIX VI. 

Papers hearing on the services of a few Muhi- 
yals who figured prominently during the Punjab 
War, the Indian Mutiny and the operations in 
. China and Afghanistan. 

Taken from copies in the possession of the Mu^ 
hiyal Sab ha in those cases to here the originals 
were wanting. 

Translations of Persian documents relating to 
the set vice of the Muhtyals during the critical pe- 
riod in the history of British India. Khususiat 
JSJishan (of particular distinction). 

As to my kind friend Diwan Sahib Jawahar 
Mai Dattji, he has from the date of his appoint- 
ment rendered services to me and Government in 
bringing under control the districts of Mankora 
and Laiya, &c. , and in carriyng out the orders 
of Mf^ Edwardes. He was always in attendance 
with his troops, guns and adherents during the 
disturbances and has pleased me and spared no 
pains in his loyalty and fidelity to Government 
and has always given entire satisfaction and 
pleasure to me. J his sanad is granted to him 
as a mark of my satisfaction and Appreciation. 

(Sd.) W. HALL CAKFLAND, General, 

Deputy Commissioner^ 


Dated the ith May, 18 U 9 . 
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KHUSUSIAT NISHAN (OF PARTICULAR 
DISTINCTION). 

May it be known to Diwan Gokal Chand and* 
Diwan Hem Raj nephew of Diwan Jawahar Mall 
your petition, datod the 3rd December, saying 
that you caused to be enlisted in the Government 
Cavalry 15 Sowars with horses and paid to Gov- 
ernment 6,000 rupees as a loan has been received" 
and persued by me You are hereby informed 
that 1 am much pleased with you. 

iSd.) J. LAWRENCE, 

Chip/ Com.missione'p, 
Dated the 7th December, 1857 > 

KHUSUSIAT NISHAN (OF PARTICULAR 
DISTINCTION). 

No, 1, dated the 8th May. I8i8, 

May it be known to trusted Diwan Jawahar 
Mai. You are hereby deputed to administer the 
places named Pipla, Sakhar and Bhakhar, etc , 
situated between the rivers Indu? and Jhelum, 
namely Doaba Sind Sagar, You are authorised 
to entertain 2,000 Infantry according: to your 
own confidence and pleasure as your ascort to 
help you in the matter of administration which 
you may carry on^ccoriiniT to your own satisfac- 
tion either through old officials or new ones 
whom you may appoint yourself. You are here- 
by enjoyed to spare no efforts in putting the 
administration carefully and loyally in proper 
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order and will faithfully co-operate with Sardar 
Jhanda Singfh in the settlement of affairs. You 
are authorised to detail any of the above troops 
for duty in any one of the above districts that 
may be considered necessary by you It you en- 
deavour to carry on these duties with satisfaction 
and diligrence it will result in advantagres to you. 
A Parwana on these terms will reach you from 
the Darbar also« 

(Sd.) F. CURRIE. 
Dated Lahore, the 8th May, 1848. 

Diwan J owahar Mul Datt commanded 2,000 
men in the operations against Diwan Mool Raj in 
1848-49, and served with unswerving fidelity, and 
bravery through out : a very great thing to say 
of a Hindu servant of the Sikh State, and one 
whose life has been passed amid rebellions. 

He is a clever man, and very well informed 
o 1 local matters connected with the Punjab. He 
has also a good idea of administration as carried 
on in other days; but I fear he is too old to learn 
regulations. 

1 trust his present Jagirs will be continued to 
him without service : and that he may, after 25 
years active service, retire comfortably and 
honourably to his home. Of the British Govern- 
ment he certainly deserves kindness and con- 

sideration. ^ HERBERT B. EDWARDES. 

Lahore : 

The SO November 1849. 


Deputy Commieeioner, 
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True copy of the Descriptive Roll of a Native Officer 
oj the 3rd Punjab Cavalry.^ 

Bunnoo, 1st October 1861. 

Remarks. 

Rank and Name. Sardar Hardyal Singh. 

This native officer beare a very good character 
and he is a man of superior abilities, and is well 
worthy of the distinction I am now wishing for 
him. 

Risaldar Hardyal Singh did good service with 
the late Major Hudson when in the guide Corps 
in the Jallandhar Doab in 1846. He was then in 
Civil employ, and for his distinguished conduct 
was appointed a Risaldar in the corps of guides, 
from which regiment he was transferred as a 
senior native officer to the 3rd Punjab Cavalry 
in 1856. 

The Resaldar has performed 14 years' good 
frontier service and is going on pension. He per- 
formed his duties in the field to my satisfaction, 
and is deserving of advancement. I think hia 
services will meet with the recognition of supe- 
rior authority. 

(Sd.) L.B. JONES. Major. 

Commander^ Srd Punjab Cavalry, 

War Services of Pension Subadar Major Jai 
Singh Bali, Sirdar Bahadur, Queen's own corps 
of Guides Infantry, son of Hans Raj resident of 
Domeli District Jhelum age 36 years one month. 
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Delhi 1867 Promoted For Gallantry, 

Medal and clasp and 3rd order of Merit Sillana 
1858. Both Waziri Expeditions 1889 and 1860. 
Ambila 1863 Jowaki Expedition 1877-78. Sokhokot 
and Bucha March 1878, India Medal and 3 clasps. 

Afghanistan 1878-79. Ali Masjid. 

Afghanistan 1879-80 Asmaj, defence of Shirpur 

Chansial (25th April 1880) Afghanistan Medal 
and 2 clasps. 

Resaldar Major Bakhshi Tirth Ram Vaid Sir- 
dar Bahadur of Dhera Bakhshian Rawalpindi 
District Queens Own Corps of Guides Cavalry. 

Order of British India 2nd class Afghanistan 
1870-80. 

Ali Masjid, Fattehabad, Sherpur, Charsaiah 
Medal with 2 clasps N.W.F. of India 1897-98 
Defence of Malakand. 

Relief of Malakand. Relief of Chakdara. 
Malakand action of Landikotal. 

Operations in Bejowra and in Mommand 
Country Bauar 2 clasps order of British India 
3rd class. 

Jamaidar Raizada Abanshi Ram, Bali of Do- 
meli Jnelum District Queen’s own corps of 
guides cavalry. 

N.W.F. of India, Defence of Malakand action 
of Landakotai. 

Operations in Bejowra and in Mommand 
Country. 
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Resaldar Amir Singh Datt of Guliana Rawal* 
^indi 16th cavalry. 

China 1900 Medal. 

Sardar Har Dial Singh late Re^aldar Major 
Sardar Bahadur, 3rd Punjab cavalry. , 


Sirdar Hardial Singh (Bali) the confidential 
agent Bagooshah Kardar of Lahore has on all 
-occassiona throughout the last six months shown 
great activity, intelligence and boldness under 
very difficult circumstances. He was placed dur- 
ing the disturbances in the Rachna Doab. He 
has always done excellent services with me and 
accompanied me with bravery on two occasions 
when engaged with parties of rebels. 

(Sd.) W. S, HUDSON Lieutenant, 

Assistant Resident, Lahore, 

April 1848. 


In reply to a petition made by Sardar Hardial 
Singh the Chief Commissioner desires you. will 
be good enough to thank the Resaldar informing 
him that if the Government should require his 
services in raising troops that his offer made 
now shaU not be forgotten. 

The Chief Commissioner regards with great 
pleasure the spirit in which this officer has been 
made and he will take an early opportunity of 
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bringing this to the notice of the Governor-Gene- 
ral in Council. 

(Sd.) S. BLACK Lt. 

Staff Officer, 

13th April 1864. P. F. Force. 

My Dear Pollock, 

The bearer of this is Duni Chand (Bali) Vakil 
whose services with Jawahar Singh's continent 
in 1857 have been rewarded wi^h valuable grant 
of land in this district. 

(Sd ) Cap. POLLARD, 
Commissioner and Superintendent. 


From— The M ilitary Secretary to the Government of Punjab. 
To— L Duni Chand (Bah) Agent to H H Raja Jawahar Singh 

In reply to your application dated 5th Febru- 
ary 1862, you are hereby informed that the grant 
of Rakh land 200 Ghumaons in area is made to 
you in consideration of the service rendered by 
you during the disturbances of 1857 does not 
debar you from obtaining an employment under 
the British Government. 

10th February 1862. 

From— Lieutenant Colonel MacPhersen, ofig Quarter Master 
General 

To— L Duni Chand (Ball) Vakil to Raja Jawahir Singh 

I have acknowledged the receipt of your let- 
tei* with a request for a certificate from me ' In 
compliance therewith l h n glad to give you the 
following as a sanad. 
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‘Lala Duni Chand Bali rendered good and 
'▼aluable services during the disturbances of 1867 
when Raja Jawahar Singh raised a regiment and 
his management was excellent. These services 
pleased the British Government very much, 
hence this sanad is awarded to him as a proof of 
his loyalty. 

It will be always my duty to do all I can for 
him. 


Copy of Brigade Order No. 25 dated the 25-4-66 by Brigadier 
Oeneral Commanding in which the gallant and distinguished 
service of Jamadar Kishan Singh Vaid, are referred to. 

The Brigadier General commanding has much 
pleasure in directing the publication in Brigade 
Orders of the accompanying Telegram, from the 
Supreme Government, a coov of which has bsen 
i;odav received from the Military Secretary, of 
the Local Government. 

In reply to your No. 353. of the 16th Feb- 
ruary, Jamadar Kishan Singh and Kharkoo Nis- 
han Bahadar have been admitted to the second 
class and third class of merit respectively.’^ 

These rewards which should be the highest 
ambition for attainment, and they are within the 
scope of everv native soldier, have been granted 
by His Excellency the Viceroy in consideration 
of the very good conduct of the Jamadar Nishan- 
'Cavalry in a skirmish which took place in front 
Majhi Post on the morning of the 8th January 
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l^st, between a body of Salemankches (who com- 
mited a raid on the Pawanda Kirries) and a de- 
tachment of that regiment garrisoning the post. 
The skirmish which lasted for five hours (in a 
country almost impracticable for Cavalry) 
reflects greatly to the credit of the 2nd leaders 
Kishan Sinj^h and Kharkoo, that with only 35 
Sowars at their command, they charged repeat- 
edly the enemy estimated to be 500 strong and 
its severity is tested by the fact that 6 men out 
of this small party were killed and wounded, 
besides 9 horses. In its effect the spirited 
behaviour of the detachment was most successful. 
Not only were 1361 head of the stolen cattle* 
recovered but upwards of 180 of the enemy were 
killed, besides a large number which it is im- 
possible to estimate that were wounded. 

On the whole the Brigadier General believes 
this to have been as gallant an affair as has 
been performed on the frontier, and he cordially 
congratulates Major Godbay and Jamadar Kish- 
an Singh on the excellent way in which the Regi- 
ment has maintained the reputation of the Pun- 
jab Cavalry. 

War Services of a few Muhiyal Commissioned 
Officers. 

War service of the late Resaldar Major Bakh- 
) 5 bi Prem Singh (Vaid) Sardar Bahadur, Queen’s 
own Crops of Guides Cavalry ; son of Bakhshf 
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Gaur Singh, Resident of Dehra Bakhshi, Tahsil 
Gujarkhan, District Rawalpindi (service 36- 
years, 8 months). 

Served at Nawa Skhakot Pranghar (May 1852). 
Siege of Delhi (1857) Narrnal medal and clasp 
and 3rd class order of merit (as Resaldar 10th 
September 1857) Sittana (1857) Ambala (1863) 
India Medat and 2 clasps (N.-W.F. and Ambala). 

Sapri, Sahkot and Biicha (1878). 

Afghanistan Campaign (1878-79) 2nd class- 
order of merit. 

Afghanistan campaign (1879-80) Pharasiab 
26th April 1880 Medal and 2 clasps (Kabul). 

Admitted to 2nd class order of British India,. 
29th May 1879. G.G. O. No. 735 dated 8th August 
1879. 

Admitted to 1st class order of British India, 
October 2 1st 1881. 

Resaldar Major Hukam Singh 16th Bengdl, 
Cavalry, sarved with the Queen's guard of Ho- 
nor England in 1897. He proved himself to be a 
credit to his Regimen t, to the Guard of Honor* 
and to the Native Army generally, 

S.S. Rome: 1 (Sd) C. GORDON, 

14th August 1897, f Lieutenant-Colonel, 

Extract from Minute by the Honourable Sir 
Bicbfird Temple, K. C. S. I. Lieutenant-Governor 
of Bengal, dated the 3 1st October 1874. 

I have to perform the grateful duty of making* 
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A record of the services of officers who served 
under the Government of Bengal during the 
Feroine Relief of 1874 in Bengal and Behar. 

Among the Resaldars, Jemadars and Native 
Officers of the army deputed to relief duty, good 
work was done dy Daffadar Hukam Singh, 19th 
Bengal Lancers. 

^ Certified that Hospital Assistant Lachman 
Dass served with the Regiment under my com- 
mand from 1878 to 1881. He was present during 
the Afghan War and the following appreciation 
of his services was published in a regimental Or- 
der issued by Colonel T. G. Kennedy, C. B., then 
Commanding the Regiment : — 

“Colonel Kennedy records with pleasure his 
thorough appreciation of the performance of 
“Hospital Assistant . . . and . . . Lach- 
man Dass . . . The Hospital Assistant is 

in possession of a number of good certificates ; 
.from one of which it will be seen that he was in- 
strumental in saving the lifeof Lieutenant Young 
wounded in action at Ahmed Khel in 21 places 
Lachman Dass is a respectable person and comes 
from a respectable family. I shall be very glad 
to hear that his services are rewarded in any 
way. He hopes to obtain a grant of land in re- 
cognition of his Afghan services. 
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Peshawar : ^ (Sd). LS.E. WESTERN, 

f Lieutenant ^‘olonel, 
J28th November 1901/.*) 22nd SamBrowne^ 8 Cavalry. 

I have great pleasure in giving 3rd class Hos- 
pital Assistant Luchman Da^s this c^^rtificate on 
his leaving the Hospital under my charge, 

I have had him under me for ihe last ^ months, 
and during that time the Hospital work has been 
very heavv, due to the Regiment being on ser- 
vic^* in Afghsni<5tan. I always found him most 
wi lling and anxious to help me. and he has a 
very good knowledge ind-ed of his work. F® 
waa with me at the action of Ahmed Khel and 
Urazoo, at the former of which he was under fire 
of the enemy. Here he did most excellent work. 
At the action of Patkao Shana on July Ist, he 
assisted Surgeon-Major white, A.M.D. who spoke 
to me in high terms of praise of Lachman 
Dass’ work. 

On our way down from Kabul when Dr. Veale, 
19th P N. 1., had medical charge of a large sick 
convoy as far as peshawar, Luchman Das.s worked 
exceedingly hard, in helping to look after the 
pitching of the whole camp and attending to his 
half of the patients in a very careful and praise- 
worthy manner. 

I trust that in his new position he will do as 
well as he has done under my orders 

D. G. Khan : j fSd.) G. A. EMERSON, M.B. 

[ Surgeon,' 

12th October 1880. J In Medical charge 2nd P.C* 
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Hoapital Assistant Luchman Dass attended 
me at the dressing station when I was wounded 
In the action of Ahmed Khel in 1880. I have no 
doubt that hi^i skillful assistance was instrumen- 
tal towards savin? mv life on that occasion as 
his superior Surgeon Emerson thought highly of 
him. 

Mian Mir : ) (Sd.) E. A. YOUNG. 

[ Major 19th Bengal Lancersf 
SOth November 189i. ' A. A. General, 


Head quarters of the Army in India, 

5th March 1893, 

On the eve of my departure from India, it is 
with the greatest pleasure that I testify to the 
high, soldier like qualities of my old native Aide- 
de-Camp, Captain Kesaldar-Major Ganda Singh, 
Sardar Bahadur, 19th Bengal Lancers. 

Ganda Singh commenced his service as a 
Daffadar in the 4th Punjab Cavalry in 1852, the 
year in which I first arrived in this country, and 
throu ghout his long service he has always earned 
an honoured name for his many and conspicuous- 
feats of gallantry in the field, and his constant 
devot ion to duty with his regiment. 

On two occasions he especially distinguished 
himself in action — first by saving the life of the 
late S ir Robert (then Lieutenant) Sandeman at 
the Moosa Bagh, Lucknow, during the mutiny of 
1867; and secondly by assisting to save the life 
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of the late Sir Charles (then Lieutenant) MacGre- 
gor, when that officer hadTbeen wbhnded at Sinho 
in China in the campaign of 1S60. I selected 
Resaldar-Major Ganda Singh fo be my Aid-de- 
Camp in 18S9, and I have obtained much assist- 
ance from him during the three years he has 
been serving on my personal staff. 

My hope is that wherever Ganda Singh may 
be, he will always be treated with the greatest 
respect and consideration to which his many 
years of loyal and valuable service entitle him, 
by all British officers with whom he may be* 
associated. 

(Sd.) ROBERT, General, 
Command er-in-Chief, 

. India, 


At Moosa Bagh the 1st Sikh Cavalry to which 
1 waa then attached was sent in persuit of a body 
of the flying enemy. On our aprotiching a 
nullah, we were received by a volly of musketry 
from, a party of the enemy concealed in it. Poor 
Major Wale fell mortally wounded. The rest of 
us charged down into the nullah. I saw one of 
our men by name Budhanam Singh fighting des- 
perately attacked by two of the enemy., I went 
to his assistance and killed one of his assialants 
and was engaged with the other when Ganda^ 
Singh came up,, and we killed the second onealso. 
Had Ganda Singh not at that time come to my 
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assistance it is impossible to say what might not 
have been the result of the fight, for prior to 
his arrival, I had received two sabre wounds and 
my horse was also wounded. I remember how 
thankful I felt when I saw I was supported bv 
him and one or two others. 

Ganda Singh explains that he lost sight of me 
during the years that I have elapsed since the 
fall of Lucknow, hence his never having applied 
to me before this for a certificate of his conduct. 

I t^’ust it mav now be of service to him. 

Dear Ghazi Khan : . (Sd.) ROBERT SANDEM AN 

11th November 1867. Offg. Deputy Commissioner, 

Pioneer 23rd May 1903. 

Our Lahore correspondent has already annou- 
nced by telegram the death at Zafarwal in tahsil 
Raiyah, District Sialkot, on the 24th April, of 
Captain Ganda Singh, Sardar Bahadur, Resaldar- 
Major of the 19th Bengal Lancers, late Aid"-de- 
Camp to His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief 
in India, but the following further detail of the 
late offer's career may be of interest : — 

Sardar Ganda Singh's was an eventful life, one 
of conspicuous gallantry arid devotion to the 
Gevernment he served. His record of war ser- 
vices Was a long and honourable one, such as few 
of his contemporaries could boast. He entered 
ihe British services as a Daffadar in 1852 and 
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immediately saw service on the frontier under 
Sir Neville Chamberlain (Mrdal aid Clasp); In 
the Mutiny he sei^ved in Gugira and at the relief 
and capture of Lucknow where by his gallantry 
he saved the life of Sir (then Lieutenant) Robert 
Sandeman. For this he was a little later award- 
ed the 3rd Class of the Order of Merit. He con- 
tinued to serve in Oudh till the pacification of 
that province after which he volunteered for 
China in 1860 with Fane’s Horse, the regiment 
he served with till his appointment as Aid-de- 
Camp in 1889. In this campaign he was present 
at the action of Sinho and the taking of the Taku 
Fort (Medal and two clasps). At Sinho he again- 
distinguished himself by saving the life of a 
European officer Sir Charles (then Lieutenant) 
Macgregor. Lord Roberts in his book Forty one 
Years in India, remarks as follows regarding 
these events :- 7 - 

Captain Wale, a gallent officer who command- 
ed a newly raised corps of Sikh Cavalry, lost his 
life on this occassion. He persuaded Campbell 
to let him follow up the eneniy and was shot 
dead in a charge. His men behaved extremely 
well and one of them by name Ganda Singh 
saved the life of the late Sir Robert Sandemaa 
who was a subaltern in the regiment, Some two 
years later he saved the late Sir Charles Macgre- 
gor’s life during China'War. When I was com- 
mander-in-Chief in India I had the pleasure of 
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apnojinting him to be my native Aida-do'Camp. 
^anda Singh who has now the rank of Captain 
and the title of Sardar Bahadur, retired last year 
with a handsome pension and a small grant of 
land. Lastly he served through the last Kabul 
War in'-luding the March to Kandahar under 
Lord Kooerts. Here he gained a Medal and the 
Order of British India, 1st class. He was highly 
esteemed by all ofRcers under whom he served 
for his integrity, gallentary and ability in the 
field as well as for his trusted counsel. 

In life he was simple, truthful and straight- 
forward throughout. Even after his retirement 
he maintained the character for which he was 
noted in the Army and earned Ithe esteem and 
friendship not only of the , Civil OfRcers with 
whom he was connected but of the whole country 
side in which he lived. 

His death has cast a gloom over his neigh- 
bourhood where he was universally loved and 
respected and.looked up to like a father. During 
the whale fifty years of his service as a soldier 
sand as a civilian he was thoroughly and sincerely 
devoted in act and example to the interests 
and welfare of the Government he served. 

His last public appearance was at the Delhi 
Coronation Durbar at which he was presented 
among'the Mutiny Veterans. 
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Quetta : . 

8th March 1879. 

My Dear Owen, 

Rassaldar Ganda Singh has asked me to write 
a statement of his services to Government, dur- 
ing the time he has been in the Regiment. . 

I do not often care to give Native Officers ex- 
ceptional letters of recommendation for services 
for which they get well paid, but as I am about to. 
leave the service, I have no hesitation in giving 
Ganda Singh one, as he has been, I may say, thet 
most useful man in the regiment ever since he 
joined. He served well in China in 1860-61, both* 
in the field and in quarters, and especially on our- 
return in unravelling the accounts which had be- 
come most complicated. He was Woordee-Major 
for some years and did good service in the 
Famine Relief Operations in Tirhoot, for which 
he obtained the thanks of Government. He served 
well in the Munity both in the 4th Punjab Cava^ 
Iry and the present 11th Bengal Lancers, and I 
think he has letters from Major Sandeman^^ 
Agent, Governor^General, Colonel Goldney, and 
Major Mackenzie of the 3rd Bengal Cavalry. If* 
he has not letters from them they Will testify to 
his good services. 

He has also done right well in this campaign, 
assisting greatly in recr uiting for the Regiment^ 
and in other ways, showing his zeal to rejoin the 
regiment in time for active service near. 
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Kandahar, by riding nearly 70 miles a day for 
three conaecutive days, through the Dera Bughti 
and Balooch Hills a feat (for a man of his 
service, 37 years) which ought to be recorded 
He was offered a Tahsildarship by Captain 
FitzGerald in the Genteral Provinces, but at my 
request he remained in the regiment as 1 did not 
like losing so useful a man. By this I am afraid 
he lost a higher pension than he could have got 
by serving in the Army, but with your help I 
hope.Government may be induced to grant him 
the order of British India as an increase to his 
Order of Merit pay^, to which 1 think he is fairly 
entitled. 

Yours sincerely, 

(Sd.) WALTER FANE, 


55, Parliament Street, London, S. W. 

May Ibth, 1891. 

My dear Hume, 

1 hasten to reply to your letter regarding 
Bassaldar Ganda Singh. I have more than once 
heard Macgregor refer to Ganda Singh’s gallant 
action at Sinho" He always considered that he 
OsWei his life to him, and that Ganda Singh’s 
gallant bsaring on that oceassion largely con- 
tributed to the repulse of the Tartars which 
jsaved our g ms from falling into their hands, 

I have known Ganda Singh for many years, 
^nd have seen hirn in very trying circumstances 
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and have always had the highest opinion of his- 
loyalty. 

Believe me, 

Yours sincerely, 

(Sd.) H. B. HANNA. 


MILITARY DEPARTMENT. 


This is to certify that No. 788 Kote Daffa- 
dar Hukam Singh of the 19th Begal Lancers 
was admitted in General Order No. 663 of 
Ist October 1880, to the third class of the 
Order of Merit for his conspicuous gallantry 
in action at Ptakao Shana on the 1st July 1880, 
in charging singly five of the enemy and killing 
two of them. 

Admission to this order will confer on Kote 
Daifadar Hukam Singh the allowance laid 
down in Article 333, Army Regulations, India, 
Volume 1, Part II, in addition to the ordinary 
pay of his rank or any pension he may be 
entitled to on retirement. 

The widow of Kote Daffadar Hukam Singh 
will be entitled to receive the pension conferred 
by the order of her husband for three years 
after the date of his decease, and in the case 
of a plurality of wives the first married will 
have tbe preference. ^ 

Given upder my hand at Fort William in 
Bengal this eigth day of October 1894* 
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(Sd.) E. COLLEN, Major-Genera), 
Secretary to the Government of India, 

Military Department 

Extract from **the History of the Punjab Chiefs” by 
S. H. Lepel Griffin revisedby Major Massy in 1890, 
Paragraph 266, Vol. IL 

HJMAT SINGH (Bali) MIRPURIA. 

Datta Ram (Bali), 

1 

Mahan Singh 
(died 1845). 

1 _ 

r r ‘ 

Chattar Singh Himat Singh Badhawa Singh, 

(died 1846). (born 1888) ■ 

r ‘ 

Raghu Singh Sundar Singh 

(born 1848). (born 1855). 

HISTORY OF FAMILY. 

Data Ram (Bali) was a confidential servant 
of Mokkarab Khan the Gakhhar Chief of Gujrat, 
His son Mahan Singh when quite young went to 
Lahore to seek his fortune, and Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh, who was struck by his skill and 
courage on a hunting expedition, when Mahan 
Singh unassisted killed a leopard with bis 
sword, gave him an appointment in the army 
under Sardar Hari Singh Nalwah. The young 
man fought in several campaigns with great 
gallantry, and at the siege of Multan was twice 
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wounded. He also served in Kashmir and at 
Peshawar. He was a great favourite of Hari 
Singh who advanced his fortunes and made him 
his confidant and Lieutenant. Mahan Singh 
was in charge of the Jamrood Fort in April 
1837 when the Afghan army, under Mirza 
Shami Khan, attacked it in force, and he held 
out bravely against enormous odds, until Hari 
Singh himself arrived at Peshawar to fight the 
memorable battle in which he fell. On the 
death of his patron, Sardar Mahan Singh did 
not lose the favour of the Maharaja, who in 1839 
gave him a Jagir of 37,000 rupees of which 
12,000 were personal and 25,030 for the services 
of 100 sowars. He retained this estate through- 
out the reigns of Maharajahs Kharak Singh and 
Sher Singh. In 1844 when the Sikh Army was 
as brutal and licentious as it was possible for 
troops to be, Mahan Singh was murdered by his 
own men. Chattar Singh avenged ^ his father's . 
death but was assassinated himself soon after- , 
wards. Under the Ourbar the Jagir was 
reduced to Rs. 29,400 still subject to the service ^ 
of 100 horsemen. These all joined the rebel 
Army in 1848-49. Himat Singh and his brother 
Sham Singh retired to Jammu, and, when the 
rebellion was over, boasted that they had fought 
against the rebels with the Maharaja of 
Jammu’s forces; and in support of their stater 
ment produced a letter from Diwan Hari Ghand 
to Jowala Sahai, the confidential agent of the 
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Maharaja ; but this letter from a man thoroughly 
distrusted himself did not do them mucb^ 
good. However admirable the intentions of 
Himat Singh may have been, his conduct was 
certainly most suspicious. He was a large 
Jagirdar, yet when his services were most 
required he did not come forward on the side 
of his Government. Indeed, nothing was seen 
of him till the 17th of May 1849, three months 
after the battle of Gujrat had been fought. 
Under these circumstances the whole Jagir was 
resumed. 

The widows of Mahan Singh and Chatar 
Singh were each allowed a pension of Rs. 369 
per annum. 

Himat Singh had an allowance of Ks. 350, 
which he enjoyed untill 1870, when he died. His 
britther Sriam Singh, who died four years 
earlier, had been in receipt of Rs. 180 per 
annum. He was employed as a Tahsildar in 
Jammu. Himat Singh behaved well in the* 
Mutiny, placing twelve horsemen, equipped at 
his own charges, at the service of Government. 
He lived Mirpur in the Jammu State, and 
was one of the Darbar Officials. His son, 
Raghbir Singh, was a Tahsildar for several 
years at Jummj. Badhawa Singh, second* 
brother of Himat Singh, served as Jamadar in a* 
Bengal Cavalry Regiment, and afterwards 
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taccepted a Rasaldarahip in the Maharaja’s army. 
He died in 1887. Sunder Singh, son of Sham 
Singh is also employed at Jammu. Another son 
Sardar Singh, is a revenue agent for Mirpur and 
the surrounding villages. Lahna Singh, third 
son, was until lately employed about the person 
of the Maharaja. The widows of Chatar Singh 
and Himat Singh are in the enjoyment of 
pensions from the British Government. The 
widows of Mahan Singh and Sham Singh, who 
were also pensioners, have recently died. The 
family hold property in the .Iheliim, and Gujran- 
wala districts, as well as in the Mirpur llaka of 
the Jammu State. 

.Extract from Regimental orders, issued by Lieute- 
nant C. E. Macaulay, fe^nporarily Commanding 

XI Lancers. 

The following order received this day from 
'Lieutenant-Colonel D. M. Probyn, C.B.V. C. 
No 494, Commanding, is published to the regi- 
ment. It is with feelings of deep sorrow and 
regret that Lieutenant-Colonel Probyn has to 
report to the Regiment the death at his home 
on the night of 7th instant of Rasaldar Bahadar 
Diwan Diwan Chand Datt, member of the 2nd 
class order of British India, the 2nd class Order 
of Merit, and the senior Native officer of the 
Regiment. The Commanding officer feels that^ 
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\n the death of Diwan Diwan Chand, he has 
lost not only a valuable Native officer but a 
personal friend, and that the Regiment has lost 
a Sardar whose death both Sikh and Pathan, 
Hindoo and Musalman. will one and equally 
feel and regret. But the death of this Native 
officer will be felt even beyond the Kesriment, 
as the Commanding Officer does not hesitate 
to say that in his opinion there w'as not through 
the whole of the Native army, any Native 
officer of greater value or mor e to be respected 
by all ranks than the late Ras aldar. His energy 
loyalty, bravery and strict adherence to the 
truth, on all occasions, not only gained for him 
the esteem, respect and admiration of the 
Commanding Officer, but of all with whom the 
deceased has ever served. Diwan Diwan Chand 
joined the 1st Sikh Irregular Cavalry, when it 
was being raised at Lahore, in August 1857, as 
a junior Native officer, and was present with 
the Regiment in every action it has been 
engaged in, both in this country and China. 
Solely by his own merits he rose to be Woordi 
Major and eventually the senior Rasaldar of the 
Regiment. For his services he was also reward- 
ed by the British Government with 2nd class 
Order of Merit; and also with a Jagir. Never 
were rewards more fairly won or more justly 
distributed, but had the Native officer lived, 
they would not have ceased here; as the Com— 
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manding Officer has requested their Excellencies 
the Viceroy of India and the Commander-in- 
Chief of the army to confer upon Rasaldar 
Diwan Chand for his continued brilliant and 
loyal services the Ist class of the order of the 
British India with the title of Sardar Bahadar, 
and the Commanding Officer has every reason 
to believe that this distinction would have 
shortly been conferred upon the Native officer. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Probyn is convinced that 
the whole of the European officers present with 
the Regiment who were acquainted with Diwan 
Diwan Chand will, with the commanding Officer 
mourn his loss, (n conclusion Lieutenant- 
Colonel Probyn trusts that the good example^ 
invariably set to the Native officers, non-com- 
missioned officers and men of the Regiment 
generally by Diwan Diwan Chand whether in 
the field or cantonments, may not be forgotten. 

Agreeably to instructions received from 
Lioutenant-Colonel Probyn as a mark of esteem 
find respect for the deceased Rasaldar, all Regi- 
mental parades and drills will be dismissed for 
ten days from tomorrow. 

By order 

A. C. DICK, Lieut., 

15th July 1863. Adjutant. XI Bengal Lancers. 
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SUBADAR RAM DASS “CHHIBBAR'' 

(OF RAWALPINDI): 

Field Service. 

Present at the capture of the village of 
Narainjee in Eusafzai in 1887. Mutiny medal, 
with the Right Wing, 24th Regiment P. N. 
throughout the operation’s in Shabazpoor and 
Rewah with the column under Brigadier 
WheJer, C.B., served with the Derbund Column, 
2nd Eusafzai expedition, 1863. Throughout the 
Black Mountain expedition 1868. India medal 
with clasp for North-West Frontier. Through- 
out the Afghan War of 1878-79-80, with the 2nd 
Brigade, 2nd Division Khyber field force under 
Command of Lieutenant-General Maude, K.C.B., 
V.C. From December 1878 until the signing of 
the treaty of Gundamack on the 26th May 1879, 
including 2nd expedition to the Bazar Valley; 
advance from Land! Kotal towards Kabul with 
the Brigade under Brigadier C.l.S. Gough, C.B., 
V. C. Defence of Jugdulluck, December, 1879; 
advance from Kabul towards Ghuznee in April 
1S80. In the Paghman valley and Koh Daman, 
June and July 1880. March from Kalul to 
Kandhar with the force under Lieutenant- 
General Sir F. S. Roberts, V.C., G. C. I. E., Action 
at Kandhar on the 1st September IfcSO, Entitled 
to Afghan medal with clasp f >r Kanlhir aud 
bronze Star for march from Kabul to Kandhar 
Hazara expedition 1^88 ; clasp. 
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Second class order of British India, 7th 
June 1893 vid^ G. G. 0902 of 1893. Pensioned on 
1st February 1896. 

During the ten years I knew Sobadar Ram 
Das, first as Jamadar, late as Jamadar Adjutant 
and finally as Subadar commanding a Sikh 
<?ompany, I can say there was not a better nor 
more trustworthy native officer in the Indian 
Army. A Brahman himself he identified him- 
self with his Sikh company entirely, and allowed 
no fringe of caste prejudice to appear either 
in the command of his company or in the ordi- 
nary routine of regimental work. 

No. 832-D. A. L. LINDESAY, Lt.-Col. 

Lucknow, Commanding 24th Punjabis. 

I6th August 1907. 

Kote Daffadar Jhanda Singh, bth Punjab Cuvnlry. 

This is to certify that Kote Duffadar Jhanda 
Singh of the 5th Punjab Cavalry was admitted 
in General Order.s of the 31st January 1879 to 
the 3rd class of the Order of Merit for his 
conspicuous gallantry in heading the charge of 
his troop against the force many times its 
number and under a heavy fire in the fight 
against the Mughals on the 7th January 1879. 

Admission to this order will confer on 
Jhanda Singh an additional allowance equal to 
4)ne“third of the ordinary pay of his rank over 
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and abo7e that pay or the pension he may be- 
entitled to on retirement 

The widow of Jhanda Singh will be entitled 
to receive the pension conferred by the order 
upon her husband for three years after the date 
of his decease and in the case of a plurality of 
wives the first married will have the preference. 

Given under my hand at Fort William in-- 
Bengal this thirtieth day of January 1879. 

(Sd.) H. K. BURNE, Colonel, 
Secretary to the Government of India, 
Military Department. 

The Viceroy and Governor-General of India 
reposing special trust and confidence in your 
loyality, courage and good conduct in the name 
of Her Most Exalted and Illustrious Majesty 
Queen Victoria, Empress of India, does herebv' 
appoint you (Kote Duffadar Jhanda Singh) a 
Commissioned officer to rank as Jamadar in the 
Bth Regiment of Punjab Cavalry and in the 
Army from the I9th day of April one thousand 
eight hundred and seventy-nine. You are 
therefore carefully and diligently to discharge 
your duty as such in the rank of Jamadar or 
in such higher rank as you may from time to 
time hereafter be promoted or appointed of 
which a notification will be made in the Gazette 
of India. 
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You are to render every assistance in your 
power to your commanding or any superior 
officer in the maintenance of good order and 
discipline. 

You are to obey implicitly at all times the 
orders of the Government of Her Illustrious and 
Exalted Majesty, of His Excellency the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, of your immediate Command- 
ing Officer, or any other superior officer, and 
by the strict discharge of the duties of your 
grade and by your own conduct to shovv your- 
self worthy of the honour ar,d high distinction 
now conferred upon you and the trust reposed 
in you by Her Most Exalted and Illustrious 
Majesty. 

Given under the hand and seal of the 
Government of India in Fort William this 
twenty-eighth day of October in the year of our 
Lord one thousand eight hundred and seventy - 
nine. 

Registered by order in Secretary's office. 
Military Department. 

(Sd.) ALLAN JOHNSON, Colonel, 

Offg. Secretary to the Government of India, 
M ilitary Department. 

Copy of a testhnonuil of Gtirmtikh 
D ihffadur- 

Gurmukh Singh, Duffadar, 5th Punjab 
Cavalry, served with me throughout the Afghart' 
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Campaign of 1878-79 in charge of my Cavalry 
Escort. 

He gave me every satisfaction and for the 
nine months he was with camp, he was never 
absent for an hour. 

I have great pleasure in giving him this 
certificate and hope it may be of some use to 
him. 

20th Jnly 1879. 

Sd. F. ROBERTS. 

Major-General, 

Commanding Kurram Field Force. 

Camp All KheL 

DufFadar Gurmukh Singh, 5th Punjab 
Cavalry, served as DufFadar of Major-General 
Roberts, Cavalry escort during the Kurram 
Campaign of 1878-79. He has asked me to give 
a testimonial and I do so with pleasure. 

His conduct gave entire satisfaction to the 
Major-General and during these nine months he 
has been with the Head-quarters Camp, I have 
had many occasions to observe his willingness 
and alacrity and the careful manner in which he 
looked after the men and horses of his detach- 
ment. 

I am sure that he is an excellent non-com- 
missioned officer and well worthy of the 
consideration of his Commanding Officer. 
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I have had to give many orders to Gurmukh 
Singh and they have been invariably executed 
with faithfulness and punctuality. 

(Sd.) H. COLLINS, Major. 
Assistant Secretay to Major-GeneraL 
Kurram Field Force. 

28rd July 1879: Camp Paiwar, Kohat. 
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APPENDIX VII. 

Personal papers of Munshi Ram Dass CkhiObar^. 

I know Munshi Ram Das Chhibbar, for the 
last 24 years. He was translator of the Punjab 
Administration Report while I was a Secretary 
to the Punjab Government. He was a very 
good translator. He comes of a respectable 
Muhiyal family and bears an excellent moral 
character. 

(Sd.) C. L. TUPPER. I.C.S. 

24th April 1907. 

Munshi Ram Das Chhibbar, is a most 
respectable man, and one of the best teachers of 
Urdu I have met with. He passed my son in a 
very short time, and he has been equally success- 
ful with other young officers who have studied 
with him in Simla. I was struck by the trouble 
Ram Das Chibbar took and by his peculiarly 
happy method of imparting information. He is 
a very well read man, always civil and obliging, 
and I consider him an excellent Munshi. 

Simla: ^ (Sd.) FRED ROBERTS, 

2nd October 1891, J General, 

' Comma nder-iiir Chief in India, 


FINANCIAL COMMISSIONER’S OFFICE, 
PUNJAB. 

Simla, Wth June 1910. 

I have known Munshi Ram Das Chibbar for 
many years. He is a man of good education 
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iind intelligence, broad-minded and charitable. 
His charity is not confined to people of his own 
religious creed He is a most loyal and respect- 
able man. 

He belongs to one of the seven clans of a 
very loyal and interesting tribe, the Muhiyal 
Brahmans, who long ago gave up all priestly 
functions and have old traditions of rulers and 
soldiers. The days of rule were over long before 
British occupation, but the tribe has given us 
gallant soldiers and good public servants in the 
civil branches of the administration. 

Munshi Ram Das has been lately employed 
in the useful task of getting compiled a history 
pf his clan and its traditions and has from time 
to time shown me some of his materials and of 
the result of his labours. I hope he will finish it 
successfully and that educated members of 
other famous clans in the Punjab may be 
stimulated to produce similar tribal memoirs. 

(Sd.) J. M. DQUIE, 
Financial Commissioner, Punjab. 


Munshi Ram Das Chibbar, worked under 
me as a Clerk of the Court at Lahore while I 
was officiating District Judge. He belongs to 
a high Muhiyal family of which many members 
arei well known to me. 

iSd.) R. CLARKE, 

3rd August 1897. Commissioner. 
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Munshi Ram Das Chibbar, gave Lady Law 
lessons in Urdu for some months. He is a 
worthy native gentleman of wide charity. He 
belongs to a high Muhiyal family. He is held 
in universal esteem. 

Simla: ) (Sd.) EDWARD LAW, 

t Finance Member of the 

u ,nno \ Viceroy's Council. 
30th October 1903. ) 

I have known Munshi Ram Das Chibbar, 
for some ten years as a capable and successful 
teacher of Urdu and Punjabi, and as a man of 
high character and wide interest. He belongs 
to the Muhiyal tribe, members of which have in 
the past held high positions and rendered valu- 
able services to the British Government. In 
1848 Diwan Jawahir Mail Datt was entrusted 
with the administration of the Sind Sagar Doab, 
and Munshi Ram Das has shown me an original 
letters from Sir Herbert Edwardes and original 
letter from Lord, Lawrence and Sir F. Currie in 
which his loyality and ability are acknowledged 
and mention is made of the part he took in the 
operations against Diwan Mool Raj of Multan. 
The Munshi is justly proud of the past history 
of the tribe and is himself a loyal supporter of 
Government and an accomplished scholar. 

Simla: i (Sd.) H. H. RISLEY, 

C Home Member of the 
4th October 1909. Q Viceroy’s Council. 
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I have known Munshi Ram Das Chibbar, 
for some time and have a high regard for him. 
He comes from an old and honoured family and 
is a loyal supporter of the Government. He is 
well known for his philanthropy. I commend 
him to all who read this. He is an excellent 
gentleman. I believe him to be a good teacher 
of languages. He passed my brother-in-law, 
Captain Butler, R. A., in Urdu. 


24th Oct. 1908 


(Sd.) H. EARLE RICHARDS, 
Member of the Viceroy ^s 

Council. 


Munshi Ram Das Chibbar, comes of a very 
respectable Muhiyal family. This tribe consist- 
ing of seven clans of Datt, Chibbar, Vaid, Bali, 
Mohan, Lau and Bhimwal, have been hereditary 
-agriculturists from time immemorial and 
though Brahman by origin lay no claim to 
priestly functions and despise the life of indo- 
lence of the ordinary Brahman. They are an 
intelligent, enterprising and high spirited race 
and claim to have exercised, at various times and 
places, sovereignty over wide areas. They have 
contributed many good soldiers and disting- 
uished civil officers to the service of Govern- 
meht. I have known Ram Das himself for 
eighteen years, not only as a very capable 
teacher of languages, but even better as an 
upright and honest gentleman of the widest 
charity. 
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Simla: : 1 (Sd.) BEAUCHAMP DUFF. 

> Lieut.-General, 

IZth September 1908 j Chief of t(ie Staff in India, 

1 have known Muiishi Ram Das Chihbar, 
off and on for the last 20 years and 1 can speak 
of him not only, as. an e^elient Munsbi, but as 
a moat respectable and loyal member of society. 
He comes of an old Muhiyal family in the 
Punjab which has given a good many soldiers tcy 
the Indian. Army, among others I personally 
knew ^well was Risaldar Major Hukam Singh, 
16th Cavalry, and an A.p.C. to the Viceroy ; 
Risald^t Swan Mai ,and Risaldar Ram Rattan, 
both of the Uth Lancers, all very good soldiers 
and njuph respected by. all. who knew them. 
Ram is an entbudastic supporter of the 

Muhiyals and does all ha. possibly can to foster 
a military spirit among them, and to help any 
of his elan to join the ranks of the Indian Army. 
Lord Kitchener also desires me to say how 
sincerely he wishes prosperity and good health to 
MunshiRam Das Chibbar. 

. Simla: 1 (Sd.) W. R. BIRDWOOD. 

ISth August 1909. j hr ig, -General, 

I have known Munshi Ram Das for nine or 
ten year^ and. like all his numerous friends,. 
European and Indian, am always glad to have 
a talk with him. He is a distinguished member 
of the Muhiyal tribe who have given India many 
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well-known soldiers and administrators. In 
my own department I have several of his caste 
fellows who have done or are doin^ good wcrk^ 
including Kai Salig Ram Bahadur, late Assistai\t> 
Director-General. The Munshi is not only a 
very scholarly gentleman but, a quite unusally 
good teacher, and charitable to an extent which 
is almost incredible. 

(Sd.) C. STEWART-WILSON, 


Director-General of the Post Offices in India. 

I have known Munshi Karn Das^ Chibbiiry 
for the past nine years, having first made hie 
acquaintance when he trained nie for the higher 
standard. He is an excellent teacher and a man 
deserving of the highest respect. He belongs 
to a good family which has always done laudable 
service to the State and its present representa- 
tive is an example of conscientious and high 
principled service and of public utility. He is 
a most agreeable companion. 

(Sd.) F. G. BOND, Maj. -General, 
Director-General of Military Wdrks. 
Z\st August * 


Munshi Ram Das Chibbar, whom I have 
known for some t years, is a man of very good 
family of the Muhiyal clan. The family has 
always been a loyal one to the British Govern- 
ment and many of its members have done good 
and faithful service. 
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‘ It ha^ been always a pleasure to me to meet' 
Munahi Ram Das Chibbar, who is a man of 
learning and ability and a very good type of a 
loyal Indian gentleman. 

(Sd.) JOSCELINE WODEHOUSE, 
Shabzada Kothi,] Lt.-General, 

Commanding Northern Army. 

I have known Munshi Ram Das Chibbar, 
for a good many years. He belongs to an old 
and loyal family, many of whose members have 
rendered distinguished service to the British 
Government. There are at present several of 
them serving in different capacities in the 
Army and filling appointments under the civil 
Administration, including four who are medical 
graduates employed under the Punjab Govern- 
ment. 

Bakshi Ram Das Chibbar, has come to see 
me occasionally , and I have derived not only 
great pleasure but much information about the 
people, their manners and customs from his 
visits. He is a cultured gentleman of the old. 
school and I wish him well. 

(Sd.) T, E. L. BATE, Colonel, I.M.S., 
Inspector -General of Civil Hospitals Punjab, 

Viceregal Lodge, 
Simla, the \2th Sepiemkw 1910. 

Munshi Ram Das Chibbar, has ai^ed me 
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for a certificate which I have much pleasure In 
griving him He taught Urdu to Lady Minto 
and my daughters and also to Lady Lansdowne 
and Lady Curzon. He is a most respectable 
gentleman with an excellent record. He belongs 
to the old and distinguished Muhiyal family, the 
members of which were rulers in very old days 
and more recently have held high offices with 
conspicuous success, in both civil and military 
branches of the administration under several 
Governments. That their services have been 
highly appreciated is evident from the fact that 
they have been granted Jagirs and honoured 
.with titles such as Bak^hi, Mehta. Raizada, 
Dewan and (3haudri, which they still enjoy. The 
race is divided into seven clan=t, Datt, Chibbar, 
Vaid, Mohan, Bali, Lau and Bhimwal, has a 
high reputaj:ion for loyalty, courage, enterprise, 
devotion to duty and military spirit, and is 
highly respe^cted by all classes of the com- 
munity. TheiK public services include initiation 
of various schemes and institutions which have 
been of considerable benefit to the public and 
the Government, as for instance the system of 
remittance of income-tax, land revenue, rent 
and salt-tax, as well as the payment of military 
pensions, by means of ^oney orders through 
the agency of the Po$t Office. Tne members 
of this community hav^ on several occasions 
saved the lives of British officers on the field 
of battle and have helped Government with 
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■men, horses and money in the Punjab war and 
the Mutiny of 1867, as is evident from the 
certificates granted by Sir Herbert Edwardes, 
Lord Lawrence, Sir Frederick Currie and other 
"high officers. 

1910. (Sd.) MINTO 


I have much pleasure in giving a certificate 
to Munshi Ram Das Chibbar, whom 1 have 
known for the past 20 years. He is one of an 
old and distinguished Miibiyal family, known 
among the rulers of ancient days, the many 
members of which have from time to time held 
high appointments under Government and done 
good work for the State. He is a man of high 
character and well known in Simla and other 
■parts of India for his amiable qualities and 
kindness to the poor. 

He is an excellent teacher and has many 
distinguished pupils on his list and his successes 
are without number. His pleasing personality 
has won him a host of friends, and I can but 
wish him long life and prosperity. 

(Sd.) R. G. GRIMSTON, 

Br. General. 


yhth July 1911. 
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APPENDIX VIII. 

Extract from the Chiefs and Families of Note in 
the Punjab, and by Sir L. Griffin and Cot Hassy, 
Vol tf (1910) page2bA. 

The Muhiyal Tribe. 

Mention may here be made of another tribe: 
consisting of seven branches, Datt, Chibbar, 
Vaid, Bali, Mohan, Lau and Bhimv/al. The 
Miihiyals are mostly found in the Jhelum and 
’Rawalpindi districts. They have been here- 
ditary agriculturists from time immemorial, 
and though Brahman by origin, lay no claim to 
priestly functions, and despise the life of 
indolence led by the ordinary Brahman. They 
are an enterprising and spirited race, and their 
loyalty and devotion to duty in the past have 
been recognized by the Hindu, Muhammadan 
and Sikh rulers of the Punjab by the grant of 
large jagirs of land, which their descendants 
are ?till enjoying. Under the British Govern- 
ment also many Muhiyals are found occupying 
positions of trust and distinction. They have 
contributed many good soldiers and civil 
officers to the service of Government. 

The Muhiyals claim to have exercised at 
various times and places, sovereignty over wide 
areas. Thus the Datts believe that at one time 
their ancestors established a dynasty in Arabia, 
and later at Kabul, where it is known that a 
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Brahman dynasty reigned from A. D. 860 to- 
A. D. 950. The Chhibbars again claim to have 
ruled at Bhera, which is still the residence of 
several Muhiyals, and which is said to have 
been known as Chhibharan-di-rajdhani. 

This note was written by Mr. H. D. Craik, I.C.S., the 
ofhcer on. special duty for revising the work from which this 
extract is taken. 
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LiH of few MuUyils hjld'ti] or w'u hzll „nr’ i opyr-mt p)3i'Joa^ in the Civil 
Administration of the British Government and of Indian States. 
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APPENDIX X. 

LUt of notable Blmniars. 

Ruling: or Titular Chiefs. 

(1) Maharaja Benares. 

(2) ,, Bettiah. 

(3) ,, Hathiiwa. 

(4) Tikari. 

(1) Raja Sheohar. 

(2) ,, Tamkohi. 

(3) ,, Salemgarh. 

(4) ,, Muksoodpur. 

(6) ,, Dhanbad. 

(6) ,, Lalgola. 

(7) ,, Sursar. 

Prominent Rais, with an annual income of a- 
Lakh and upwards. 

Mvzaffarpur District, 

(1) Sursar. 

(2) Sheohar Raj Kumar. 

(3) Rupauli. 

(4) Sandha. 

(5) Hardi. 

(6) Athri. 

Champaran District. 

(1) Madhuban (Maharaja Kumar), 
Darbhanga District, 

(1) Narhan. 

(2) Pukhrar a.. 

Belsanit 

(4) Ramgarh. 
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Monghyr District, 

ID Barahia Babhichan Singh. 

(2) Nowlagarh. 

(3) Majhaul. 

Patna District, 

(1) Amayan. 

(2) Bharatpura. 

(3) Maghra. 

(4) Rami bigha. 

(5) Maraura. 

(6) Samba. 

(7) Samaya, Sarmera. 

Gyu District, 

(1) Maksoodpur. 

(2) Pandoi. 

(3) Maleya. 

(4) Sheothar. 

(5) Mohadhipur. 

Gorakhpur District 

(1) Moradpur. 

Allahabad, 

(1) Annapur. 

(2) Baraon. 

Benares, 

(1) Ausanganj. 

(2) Jagatganj. 

(3) Chitaipur. 

Chapra, 

(1) Chinpur. 

(2) Manjha. 

(3) Rusi. 

j(4) Kyal or Kael. 
i(5) Hathuwa. 
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